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DEVOTION OF THE FIRST FRIDAY. 


OUTLINES OF DISCOURSES ON THE DEVOTION TO 
THE SACRED HEART. 


BY THE REV. WILLIAM GRAHAM. 
XI.—Tue Sacrep HEART Our DEFENCE AGAINST THE EVIL ONE. 


“Our soul has been delivered as a sparrow out of the net of the fowler.” 
—Ps. cxxiii, 7. 


III.—Duty. 


1. The whole material world is but the seed bed of souls. Mat- 
ter in its present form may perish, or be used up, to make other 
worlds; but souls are immortal, unperishable. What they are in 
the next world, is determined by what they are in this. And just 
as plants push their way to full growth and maturity through a 
host of enemies, so do we. Be assured that the opposition we 
meet with, on the part of evil, will but confirm and strengthen 
our souls, if only we are firm, i. e. “men of good will.” 

Our first duty is to recognize that we are not material beings, 
but souls, or spirits, clad in matter; and that any serious injury the 
devil can inflict is only on the soul, by suggestion or temptation. The 
body is passing away, but the soul is working out its eternal destiny. 
The seen or visible is temporary, the unseen eternal. 
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We are on trial, we are souls in the making, and trial or persecu- 
tion from Satan or his agents, can only strengthen us, if true to our 
grace. Under the transforming influence of the Sacred Heart, we 
can make or mar ourselves. But it is our spiritual souls, not ma- 
terial bodies we must guard and care for. Our great adversary the 
devil is a spirit, the weapons we must use are spiritual. 

2. As there are hosts of evil spirits intent on our ruin, so there 
are good angels interested in our welfare. It is our duty, therefore, 
to cultivate devotion, reverence and confidence in these messengers 
of God. There is a vast spirit world, with a double realm of pure 
immaterial creatures, the majority good, the minority, a third prob- 
ably of the original whole, bad. The good angels, too, “wander 
incessantly” in pursuit of sister souls, lost to grace. They had 
their period of trial, and won their crowns. In various ways they can 
enlighten, guard, and protect us; and it is our duty to make use of 
their aid, in our contest with their fallen companions. 

3. From what has been said, we should further learn the duty of 
fear, first of Satan’s wiles, and next of his fate. 

He is still the old serpent, lithe, glittering, subtle. It is one of his 
wiles for entrapping souls, to encourage the view that his very ex- 
istence is a myth, and the whole fabric of supernatural agency a 
mere delusion. His seductions, nowadays, are not in the terror 
inspired by visions of him in hoof and horns, but in the fascinating 
spells woven by naturalism, round the world and the flesh. He is 
more to be feared as he lies coiled up in the grass, than darting 
toward us, noisily hissing. But in all guises, his wiles are to be 
feared. 

His fate, too, should inspire a wholesome dread. When we think 
of a bright lofty spirit, one of the great, immaterial, Godlike crea- 
tures, richly dowered with natural and supernatural gifts, falling 
into the abysmal state of a foul, loathsome blasphemer, and hater 
of God, bearing hell in their persons, and self-inflicted doom of 
eternal misery, it is our duty to fear and tremble for ourselves. 

4. Akin to this, is the duty of deep humility. The sin of the 
devil, that hurled him from his lofty rank, was a sin of pride (Ezech. 
XXviii, 12. Is. xiv, 12. Apoc. xii, 4). “The devil stood not in the 
truth” (Jude i, 6). Pride is essentially a falsehood, a wrong esti- 
mate of our origin and capacities. Humility is truth, a just recog- 
nition of God’s claims, and our essential dependence and original 
nothingness. The two beings who ranked above the angels, whose 
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very superiority perhaps was the cause of the fall of a large number 
among them, were foremost in humility. The Son of Mary, whose 
Sacred Heart we worship here to-day, tells us to learn of Him, 
because “He is meek and humble of heart.” And our Lady, tracing 
the origin of her gifts and graces, says that “God regarded the hu- 
mility of his handmaid, therefore, he that is mighty did great 
things to her soul.” 

Quis sicut Deus was the battle cry of Michael, chief of the 
heavenly host, and these words of his the mystic sword that over- 
threw Lucifer. The good angels rallied round their chief, and 
stood firm in their loyalty to God. 

It is our great duty, including all others, to rally round Christ. 
He is “The captain of our salvation.” He is more than Michael— 
He is “above all principalities and power,” “He thought it not rob- 
bery to be equal to God,” for He is God. With Him, what danger 
can we fear. All Satan’s wiles are directed to seducing us from 
God. Our great spiritual enemies have all this one end in com- 
mon. One common motive animates them, hatred; hatred of the 
divine in Jesus. One common motive must draw us to Him, love. 
Satan is ever choosing new arts to draw from God; Christ also to 
draw us to Him. None more effectual than that of devotion to the 
Sacred Heart of Jesus, the fruits of which are to cast light and love 
on the great relations we have in life to God, our neighbor and our- 
selves, and teach us the various duties they impose. 











Short Sermons for the Sundays in April. 


BY THE REV. F. HEFFNER, 0O.S.N. 


LOW SUNDAY. 
PEACE. 


“Peace be to you.”—John xx, 26. 


SYNOPSIS.—(1) Our Lord’s gift of peace; (2) the value of this gift; (3) 
the effect of peace; (4) how to preserve peace, (a) in the individual soul, 
(b) in the family circle, (c) with our neighbors; (5) ways of losing this 
gift, (a) by sin in general (b) by sin of gossip. 


After His Resurrection, Our Saviour appeared to His Disciples, 
and greeted them, saying: “Peace be to you.” We may learn from 
this that peace is preferable to all other possessions of the world. 
There is nothing more desirable or precious in this world than peace. 

During our Saviour’s time on earth we see that He loved and 
sought peace above all other things. When He was born in the 
stable at Bethlehem, He made His angels announce peace to all: 
“Glory to God in the highest, and on earth peace to men of good- 
will” (Luke ii, 14). At His departure from His disciples He be- 
queathed to them peace, saying: “Peace I leave with you, my peace 
I give unto you” (John xxiv, 27). The first greeting to His 
Apostles after His Resurrection was a greeting of peace: “Peace 
be to you.” And our Saviour could not have given His Apostles 
anything better or more needed than peace, because peace brings, as 
St. Augustine says, serenity to the mind, rest to the soul, content- 
ment to the heart. Peace strengthens the bonds of love. It pre- 
vents enmity and warfares, restrains anger, cheers the humble, and 
conciliates the proud. 

My dear Christians! In what better way can I explain this to 
you than by appealing to your own experience? Tell me, were you 
ever more happy and contented than in the days of your innocence, 
when sin was unknown to you? What brought about this happi- 
ness? The peace with God, in which you lived, blessing you with ease 
of a conscience which had no reason to reproach you. But when sin 
takes possession of the heart, what a change ensues! Conscience 
bitterly reproaches, and the thoughts of God as a stern judge, of 
death, of judgment and eternity, sadden and fill the soul with fear. 
The value of peace is very evident from the condition of your mind 
before and after Confession. How restful the conscience after making 
peace with God! What furthers so much the enjoyment of life as 
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peace with our neighbors? Enter a house in which husband and 
wife are forever quarreling. What do we find? Certainly not hap- 
piness and enjoyment of life. Because peace is lacking God’s bless- 
ing has vanished from this house. If, on the contrary, husband 
and wife, or brothers and sisters, live peacefully together in the 
spirit of God, His blessing will prevail among them: “Blessed are 
the peacemakers, for they shall be called the children of God” 
(Matt. v, 9). 

Let me advise you therefore, my dear Christians, if sin has robbed 
you of your peace restore it to your soul by the Sacrament of 
Penance. If by performing your Easter duty you have again found 
the peace which the world can not give, take good care not to lose 
this peace of the soul by the commission of sin. “Much peace have 
they that love thy law, and to them there is no stumbling block” 
(Psalms cxviii, 154). In the confessional you promise to avoid 
sin, to remain at peace with God. Keep this promise. Have 
patience with your wife’s shortcomings. If husbands and wives 
would remember that they should bear with each  other’s 
faults; that patience and not anger is the price of peace, the home 
would be much happier, the family much holier and God more hon- 
ored and served. For this purpose were great graces given, through 
the Sacrament of Matrimony, on your wedding day. 

So, too, in your relations with your neighbors, seek peace in all 
things, by all means. Do not interfere with things that do not 
concern you, for thus is peace most often disturbed. Pay no atten- 
tion to the faults of your neighbor, never make them a subject of 
gossip. Each one has enough to do to mind and correct his own 
faults. Remember that before the judgment seat of God you will 
not be called upon to give an account of your neighbor’s faults, but 
of your own. In all things strive for peace and holiness without 
which no one shall see God. “Blessed are the peacemakers, for 
they shall be called the children of God.” Amen. 
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SECOND SUNDAY AFTER EASTER. 
THE GOOD SHEPHERD. 


“T am the good Shepherd.”—John x, 14. 


SYNOPSIS.—God promises “to send us a Good Shepherd. Christ is that 
Shepherd. (1) His life passion and death prove this. Also His treatment 
of Matthew, Peter, Mary Magdalene, Zacheus, the penitent thief, etc. Fur- 
thermore the conversion of St. Paul. (2) He ts even now the same Good 
Shepherd. Sends His graces to all, especially the grace of repentance. 
His patience with the sinner. Even His chastisement a loving grace. 
(3) Man’s ingratitude to the Good Shepherd: (a) by neglect, (b) by sin. 
(4) Exhortation.—To love and obey Our Good Shepherd. 


After the fall of our first parents their descendants became like 
sheep without a shepherd. There was no one to rescue them from 
this pitiful condition until finally God took compassion on them 
and promised to send them a shepherd. “And I will set up one 
shepherd over them, and I the Lord will be their God” (Ezech. 
xxxiv). This shepherd is the Son of God. He calls Himself in 
to-day’s gospel the Good Shepherd, and He truly is. 

To make you realize that Jesus Christ is truly the Good Shep- 
herd I might tell you that in order to save us He descended from 
heaven, became man, and after having tasted the bitterness of this 
life died an ignominious death on the Cross. But all this you already 
know, so I will to-day remind you how this Good Shepherd seeks 
the stray sheep to bring them back to the fold. From the gospel we 
learn how He converted Matthew, Mary Magdalen, Peter, Zacheus, 
the thief on the cross and many others. But this was not sufficient, 
for He said: “And other sheep I have, that are not of this fold: 
them also I must bring, and they shall hear my voice” (John x). St. 
Thomas Aquinas said: “God reaches out His hand to all, not only 
to those that receive His graces, but also to those that are His 
enemies.” Saul, who like a ravenous wolf attacked the fold of 
Christ, and put to death many Christians, experienced this. While 
on a journey to Damascus to persecute there the followers of 
Christ, he was suddenly surrounded by a light from heaven. In 
terror he fell to the ground, and he heard a voice saying to him: 
“Saul, Saul, why persecutest thou me?” “Who art thou, Lord?” 
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said the stricken persecutor, and the Lord answered: “I am Jesus 
whom thou persecutest.”” Trembling and astonished Saul inquired: 
“Lord, what wilt thou have me do?” (Acts ix). And the Lord told 
him what He wished him to do. Thus Saul was converted and be- 
came the great Apostle Paul, the pillar of the Church, and teacher of 
the heathen nations. Further proof that our Saviour endeavors to 
draw sinners to Himself is shown in the conversion of St. Augus- 
tine. After he had departed from God and His teachings, and 
traveled on the path of sin, he suddenly heard a voice saying: “Take 
and read.” He opened the book of the New Testament and read: 
“The night is passed, and the day is at hand. Let us therefore cast 
off the works of darkness, and put on the armour of light” (Romans 
xiii, 12). He heeded the word of God, gave up his sinful life, and in 
time became a great saint. 

As He was in the days of old, even so is Christ in our day the Good 
Shepherd. He still seeks the sinner and urges him back to the path 
of penance and virtue. He calls unceasingly: “Come to me all that 
labor and are burdened and I will refresh you.” He overwhelms 
us with many manifestations of His goodness and grace in order to 
move us to return to the path of His Commandments. “The Lord 
dealeth patiently for your sake, not willing that any one should 
perish, but that all should return to penance” (II Peter iii, 9). Is 
God not also good and merciful to us, when having offended Him He 
gives us the grace of repentance? When we commit sin we hand 
Him the sword of justice with which to punish us; we deserve to be 
severely punished and cast off forever. God, however, does not 
hasten to punish us, He continues to bestow graces on us. He 
allows the sun to rise for the good and evil alike. He allows the 
rain to fall on the acre of the just and unjust; He gives health, and 
His other blessings, without discrimination. All this He does that 
we may repent and strive to do right. If the strayed sheep does not 
heed the voice of the Shepherd and will not follow Him, the Good 
Shepherd sometimes strikes the sheep to force him to obey and 
return to the fold. So does God send to the sinner sickness, and 
adversities that he may leave the path of sin and return penitently 
to Jesus the Good Shepherd. “My Son,” said St. Paul, “neglect 
not the discipline of the Lord; neither be thou wearied whilst thou 
art rebuked by Him. For whom the Lord loveth, He chastiseth ; 
and He scourgeth every son whom He receiveth” (Hebr. xii, 5, 6). 
How often has Jesus, the Good Shepherd, called each of us? 
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Sometimes in this manner and again in another? But how many 
or rather how few of us have heeded the words of the Good Shep- 
herd? St. Augustine says: “Show to a sheep a branch of green 
leaves, and he will follow you.” Show sweets to a child and he 
will come to you. God shows us the branch of mercy, He promises 
us salvation and eternal life, but we heed Him not. We are not 
even moved by the punishment which the just God sends us, and 
even if in time of sickness and adversity we turn to God crying for 
mercy and we often receive it from Him, yet we often fall again 
into our former sinful ways, too soon forgetting God’s kindness to us. 

Oh, how unworthily we treat Jesus, the Good Shepherd. How 
ungrateful and unkind we are toward Him. Let us cease to offend 
Him who has given His life for us. Let us love Him as He loves us. 
He has overwhelmed us with His graces, and if He ever sends us 
misfortune it is for our good. Let us, therefore, accept both His 
graces and punishments gratefully, and in future travel, as good 
and obedient sheep, on the path of His Commandments, so that 
after this short life on earth the Good Shepherd may gather us 
into the glorious eternal fold. Amen. 





THIRD SUNDAY AFTER EASTER. 
A LITTLE WHILE. 


SYNOPSIS.—The folly of the claim that Holy Scripture is easy to under- 
stand rebuked by the question of the Apostles: (1) Our Lord refers to 
His coming death and resurrection. He desires to console and strengthen 
them. (2) The fathers refer this expression to our earthly life; (a) time 
compared with eternity, (b) happiness of this world compared with that of 
eternity, (c) example of Sir Thomas More. Application to our own lives. 


The absurdity of the claim that Holy Scripture may easily be un- 
derstood by all, is shown by the complaint of the Apostles put before 
us in to-day’s gospel. ‘What is this,’ they asked “that he saith, a 
little while?” If even the Apostles, who were constantly with our 
Saviour, and constantly instructed by Him for three years, could not 
understand all that He had said to them, how foolish to assume 
that men without special divine guidance can correctly understand 
Holy Scripture? Let us, therefore, admit that we need a guide for 
the correct interpretation of the words of Holy Scripture and let 
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us ask to-day with the Apostles what do the words “A little while” 
mean. I will endeavor to answer this question as it is answered by 
the Fathers of the Church. 

1. Our Saviour addressed these words to His disciples after the 
Last Supper, in order to prepare them for His ignominious death, 
and also to inspire them with strength and consolation by the 
promise of His return. “A little while and you shall not see me,” 
I shall be taken from you and shall be delivered to an ignominious 
death on the Cross. Do not be scandalized in me and grieve not 
excessively, for “again a little while and you shall see me,” for on 
the third day I shall again rise gloriously from the dead. The 
world wiil rejoice because of my death, while vou weep and mourn, 
but your sorrow will be turned into joy. This prophesy of our 
divine Saviour was fulfilled. The Apostles truly mourned at the 
suffering of their Master. Scripture relates, for instance, that when 
Peter in the court of the high priest beheld our Divine Saviour 
he wept bitterly and withdrew. The two disciples journeying to 
Emmaus, as St. Luke relates, were sorrowful and grieved be- 
cause of the departure of their beloved Teacher. And so, no doubt, 
were all the other disciples. On the other hand, the scribes and 
high priests rejoiced because they believed that they had put Jesus 
out of their way. We know also that the sorrow of the Apostles was 
of short duration, for Christ arose from the dead on the third day 
and their sorrows were then changed to joy. This is what Christ 
meant when He said: “A little while and you shall not see me, and 
again a little while and you shall see me.” 

2. St. Augustine, however, applies the words to this earthly life. 
In the early time of the world men often lived to great age, some 
reaching even the number of nine hundred, yet even that was a little 
while. This little while was gradually shortened. Yet how brief 
is the longest life on this earth! In comparison with eternity, it is but 
a little while. The prophet David tells us: ‘For a thousand years in 
thy sight are as yesterday, which is past” (Psalm Ixxxix, 4). “What 
is your life,” asks St. James, and he answers: “It is a vapor which 
appeareth for a little while and afterwards shall vanish away” 
(James iv, 15). The body, taken from dust, lives but a short time 
and again returns to dust. This little while may seem to us a great 
length of time when we are young, but when we grow older we 
quickly realize that life is truly a “vapor which appears for a little 
while and then vanishes.” 
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Nevertheless, my dear Christians, we take such great pains about 
this little while on earth. We toil from morning until night, and 
leave nothing untried to make this little while agreeable. We may 
be compared to the rich man who enlarged his barn and said: “TI 
will eat, drink, and make good cheer.” The Lord said to him: 
“Thou fool, this night do they require thy soul of thee; and whose 
shall those things be which thou hast provided?” We read in the 
life of Blessed Thomas More that when he had refused to acknowl- 
edge King Henry VIII as the spiritual head of the kingdom he 
was thrown into prison. The king, in order to secure his submission, 
sent Thomas More’s wife and children to him in prison, to implore 
him to render obedience. His wife promised that he would be par- 
doned and favored by the king if he would do as the king bade him. 
More asked: “My dear wife, how long do you suppose I should live 
to enjoy the favors of the king?’ “Why, some twenty years, at 
least,” she answered. He then said to her: “And what are twenty 
years compared to eternity? Shall I, in order to remain in the 
king’s favor, lose all hope of eternity? I shall remain in prison 
and suffer death rather than forfeit eternal happiness.” 

My dear Christians! When tempted to forego the salvation of 
your immortal soul for the riches of this world, speak and act as did 
Blessed Thomas More. Exclaim with him: “Shall I barter the glory 
of eternal happiness for such a small price?” For a little wealth, for 
a short enjoyment of luxury, or the favor of men? What a poor and 
foolish bargain. No, in a little while it shall all pass away. But 
God’s Word, God’s judgment shall never pass away. Amen. 





FOURTH SUNDAY AFTER EASTER. 
SINS AGAINST THE HOLY GHOST. 


SYNOPSIS.—I. Instances in Scripture of sins against the Holy Ghost: (a) the 
Jews accused by St. Stephen; (b) Ananias and Saphira. 

II. (a) Resistance to the Grace of the Holy Ghost; (b) despair; (c) 
presumption. The folly of this last sin. Examples relied upon by the 
sinner. The great difference between these cases and the sinner’s case. 

III. Danger of final impenitence. Holy Scripture on this point. 

IV. Exhortation—Think well on the words of Christ and act ac- 
cordingly. 


We are told in to-day’s gospel that the Holy Ghost “will con- 
vince the world of sin,” because the world believed not in 
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Christ. But however punishable the refusal to believe in Christ is, 
the sins committed directly against the Holy Ghost are even more 
grievous. Christ Himself testified to this when He said: “And 
whosoever shall speak a word against the Son of Man, it shall be 
forgiven him; but he that shall speak against the Holy Ghost, it 
shall never be forgiven him, neither in this world nor in the world 
to come” (Matthew xii, 32). Let us to-day speak of the sins against 
the Holy Ghost. 

In Holy Scripture we find many instances of how sins may be com- 
mitted against the Holy Ghost. St. Stephen, for example, accused 
the Jews of obstinacy against the inspirations of the Holy Ghost 
and said: “You always resist the Holy Ghost: as your fathers did, 
so do you also” (Acts vii, 51). Ananias and Saphira lied to the 
Holy Ghost (Acts v). Others again “extinguish the spirit” by 
living a sinful life. Others again resist the Holy Ghost, so that His 
workings have no effect upon them. Those who abandon hope in 
the mercy of God are guilty of this great sin, as also those who 
are so over-confident of God’s forbearance that they persevere in 
their sins, trusting to be ultimately pardoned. Because David, Mary 
Magdalen, the thief on the cross, and others were forgiven, these 
people are quite confident that they, too, shall receive this grace. 
David, they say, was a great sinner, but God did not reject him; Mary 
Magdalen had been leading a sinful life and vet her sins were for- 
given her, and so on. God does not wish the death of any man, 
they say, so we are sure to be forgiven in the end. What rashness! 
What presumption! But, my dear Christians, this conclusion is not 
correct; these examples rather prove the contrary. True, David 
and Mary Magdalen were great sinners, but neither of them used 
the mercy of God as an excuse for further sin. David had sorrow 
for his sins and humbly confessed: “I have sinned against the 
Lord” (II Kings, 12). Mary Magdalen, when she realized that 
Christ was the Son of God and could cleanse her sinful soul, cast 
herself contritely at the feet of our Saviour, received forgiveness 
and henceforth led a penitent life. The thief on the cross though 
a Sinner was not hardened; he pleaded for mercy and received it. 
So you see that he who impenitently perseveres in sin, in over-confi- 
dence upon God’s mercy, is not in the same position as these con- 
verted sinners, and he can hope for pardon only if he follows their 
example, not in their sins, but in their conversion. 

He who misuses the grace of God during his life runs the great 
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risk of not receiving the much needed grace on_ his 
death bed. “Because I called,” said the Lord, “and you refused: 
I stretched out my hand, and there was none that regarded. You 
have despised all my counsel, and have neglected my reprehensions. 
I will also laugh in your destruction, and will mock when that shall 
come to you which you feared. When sudden calamity shall fall 
on you, and destruction as a tempest shall be at hand: when tribu- 
lation and distress shall come upon you: Then shall they call upon 
me, and I will not hear: they shall rise in the morning and shall 
not find me” (Proverbs i, 24, 28). 

Let this be taken to heart by all those who are deferring their 
conversion from day to day. There is very slight hope that they will 
repent on their deathbed. At that hour you are weakened by sick- 
ness, overburdened with sorrows and endeavoring to arrange your 
temporal affairs. It is much to be feared that conversions made at 
that hour are matters of form rather than of the heart. Remember 
the advice of Jeremias: “Give glory to the Lord your God before 
it be dark, and before your feet stumble upon dark mountains” 
(Jeremias xiii, 16). 

Remember that the darkness of death may suddenly come upon 
you, and then it will be too late to reform, too late to ward off 
eternal wretchedness. Remember the words of Our Lord in which 
He warns us that sins against the Holy Ghost shall not be forgiven, 
and impenitence is one of these sins. Do not delay therefore your 
conversion, but make use of the grace of God while you still have the 
opportunity, and thus avoid the terrible fate of dying in your sins. 
Amen. 








AN EXPOSITION AND DEFENSE OF CATHOLIC 
TEACHING. 





I. Fifty-three Sermons on the Creed.* 





XXIV. THE UNITY OF TRUE RELIGION; OR, IS ONE 
RELIGION AS GOOD AS ANOTHER? 


BY THE RT. REV. JAMES BELLORD, D.D. 


“Every kingdom divided against itself shall be brought to desolation.”— 
Luke, xi, 17. 


SYNOPSIS.—I. The lifegiving strength of unity clearly recognized. This is 
evident in the (a) material world; (b) world of art; (c) of letters; (d) 
of music; (e) in the military z vorld; (f) economic world; (g) political 
world. Tendency nowadays is to ‘unite, not only families, but cities, 
and nations. 

II. Interest of the soul surpasses all other interests. Unity of 
spiritual purpose of creation, hence unity of moral law; hence unity of 
religion. Proved from reason as well as from revelation. Catholic 
Church always insisted on the necessity of unity. The opposite doctrine 
a delusion: its effects. : 

Proofs of unity. Argument of design proves unity in the ma- 
terial creation. Man is the crown of creation. His spiritual concerns the 
most important; hence the creation of the supernatural order., There 
should also be unity in this order. 

IV. Absurdity of the position that disorder is God’s rule for the 
supernatural order. This theory, the theory of Non-Catholic world, con- 
demned by the Scriptures, (a) by the Old Testament; the Jews had one 
God; one form of worship; one sacrifice; one temple; one priestly race, 
etc. The prophecies foretold a more perfect Church. These fulfilled only by 
the unity of the Catholic Church. (b) By the New Testament: 1, by Our 
Lord in His use of the parables of the kingdom of God; 2, by His prayer 
for unity. (c) By St. Paul: Many exhortations to unity. 

V’. Unity found nowhere outside the Catholic ‘Church. Evils of 
lack of unity. Final exhortation. 


I. Unity is strength, discord is weakness; internal dissension 
is destruction. Nothing is more universally true, nothing more 
generally recognized among men than this. For a thing to be 
perfect, and fit for its proper purpose, it must have unity and har- 
mony in itself; when it loses these it can no longer do its work, it is 
on the way to dissolution. Decomposition, whether of material 
substances or of human organizations, is nothing -else than the 
breaking up of the bonds of connection and subordination in the 
component parts, or in other words, it is the loss of unity. A poem, 





*A schedule ‘of this course may be had by application to the publisher. 
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a play, a picture, must, according to the rules of art, have unity of 
subject, of treatment, of style. An army in the field needs the 
strictest unity and harmony if it is to be successful. If it consists 
of contingents from different allied nations, each under its own inde- 
pendent commander, differences of opinion about questions of 
strategy will arise and can not be reconciled; national jealousies 
will cause friction, the various parts will not act together as one 
body; every operation will be attended with great difficulties, the 
advantages of numbers, discipline, and good equipment will count 
for so much less than they ought, and it will suffer defeat at the 
hands of an inferior enemy who acts with unity and decision. A 
country is weak if its population is divided into hostile parties, 
with opposite views and inconsistent interests. A government can 
not maintain order or satisfy the people, it may even fail to maintain 
the country’s independence, if its ruling members have no harmony 
among themselves. On the other hand, it frequently happens that a 
small party in a state gains control of power, when it is well- 
disciplined, acts together with one purpose, and subordinates pri- 
vate inclinations to the general cause. In a large country the spec- 
tacle that inspires most admiration is, not the extent of territory, 
richness of soil, or the splendor of cities, but it is the unity of the 
whole; a unity that is expressed in a universal love of country, a 
submission to authority which is not the result of force or fear, 
the amalgamation of so many diverse individuals in one common 
spirit. This is the surest indication of greatness and power, and 
affords the best promise for the future. Whenever a number of 
persons have a common object, whether it be their education or their 
pleasure, whether it be buying and selling or manufacturing, whether 
it be resistance to oppression or increase of wages, whether it be 
politics, or war, or discovery, or science, they unite and organize 
themselves. As time goes on, it is found that more and more men 
in the world have the same interests in common, and that it is for 
the general advantage to enlarge their associations, and for nations 
to combine with nations, as laborers with laborers, and trades with 
trades. The tendency is for mankind to become more dependent 
on one another, and so more closely united. A failure of one coun- 
try’s harvest, or mischievous legislation in another, may make itself 
felt in every community of civilized men. The interests of each 
are becoming the interests of all, and the basis of organization is con- 
tinually growing wider. Combination and unity were once limited 
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to each family ; then families united into tribes, tribes into principali- 
ties, and these into countries according to the line of physical boun- 
daries. Ages ago the Catholic Church commenced to form a comity 
of Christian nations, or a union of all civilized men. The religious 
discussions of the XVIth century checked that great advance for a 
while. Now we are looking forward from international unions to 
universal combinations of all mankind for their great common inter- 
ests, peace, plenty, and progress. 

II. There is one interest that is superior in importance to all 
others—the salvation of the souls of men. There is one common 
object of knowledge, of love, of worship—God. There is one law 
of action, invariable in all times and places, though always develop- 
ing to its perfection on the same lines—the moral law. There has 
been one consecutive series of revelations on these subjects. These 
things are uniform, and the relations of men to them are uniform. 
Climate, and racial descent, and degree of education, and mode of 
life, make no change in matters of revelation, for they do not belong 
to the physical order. They are not touched by the vicissitudes of the 
world. Religion surely, beyond all other things, is a fit subject for 
unity and a fit object for organization to work on. In religious 
truths, and laws, and worship, there should be no place for discrep- 
ancies, and contradictions, and changes; for the source is God, who 
is immutable, and not man, who is changeable as the winds of 
heaven. The system of true religion must be sole and single; both 
in its inward essence and its outward manifestations there can be 
no plurality of systems, and no violation of harmony in the one 
system. Further, in accordance with the law of human action and 
progress, men should unite in one combination to pursue this one 
end. Apart from all distinct commands, it is reasonable a priori, that 
they should act with one heart and one soul, organizing themselves 
into one body, both for economy of effort, for the restraint of indi- 
vidual vagaries, for encouragement by mutual example, and for 
the very perfection and strength which belong to unity. 

There is no more striking instance of human inconsistency than 
that this sacred ground of peace and harmony should be considered 
by many sensible, and, in their way, pious men, as the one natural 
battlefield of mankind. It is not wonderful that blasphemers, sedu- 
cers, lying spirits, should arise, hating the truth and endeavoring 
to rend the seamless robe of Christ, nor that they should mislead 
many. It is natural that the corrupt heart of man should engender 
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sin against truth as against every other divine perfection. The 
wonder is that this state of things should be regarded as normal, 
harmonious with the healthy conditions of human nature, and in 
accordance with the mind of Christ. Yet in fact many do so far 
ignore the indications of the Old Testament and the distinct declara- 
tions of Our Lord, they so far contradict the laws of natural pru- 
dence and the dictates of reason, as to deny that religion is one, 
and that it should be in harmony with itself. They have lost all con- 
ception of the true character of religion. 

Hence it is that such doctrines as these find favor: “One reli- 
gion is as good as another. What each man believes to be truth, 
that is truth as far as he is concerned. It matters not what a man 
believes so long as he does his duty to his fellowmen. There is no 
such thing as absolute truth in religion. Let us have religion with- 
out dogmas. A religion should be comprehensive; its proudest 
title is that it embraces all shades of opinion, and that its members 
are free to accept or deny every article of its teaching.” 

Some religionists seem to consider that the true universality, or 
catholicity of religion, consists, not in teaching all truth, but in allow- 
ing men the widest latitude in denying all truth. The idea of heresy 
has been lost in a great measure; it is now considered simply an 
ill-mannered term of abuse; the word has no meaning because there 
is no reality that corresponds to it. According to the people of 
whom I speak, heresy is religion. The man who exercises his 
own independent choice, and bows to no authority, and binds him- 
self definitely to no religious body, he is the ideal religious man of 
men. Yet he is the one whom the apostle denounces and bids us 
avoid. Those who hold to the teaching of Our Lord and the 
prophets on the point of unity, are treated in the same way as Our 
Lord and the prophets themselves; they are hated by all men. 
Perhaps no doctrine of the Catholic Church gives such offense as her 
teaching that true religion is one. Her most prominent charac- 
teristic, viz., her internal peace and harmony on matters of belief, 
which is one of the chief proofs of the divine presence in her, is 
regarded almost as a crime. This unity is set down as a result of 
fraud, or violence, or of ignorance and want of independence. Sc 
was Our Lord treated by the Jews. The proofs of His divinity were 
distorted into arguments against Him. His miracles were repre- 
sented as proving that He had a devil and worked under that 
influence. 
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The doctrine that there is no absolute standard of religious truth, 
and that unity is unimportant is certainly a most convenient delu- 
sion. If this be so, and if one religion be as good as every other, 
then a man need never harass his mind in searching after truth, he 
can follow his taste and his interests in choosing his religion, he 
need never make any sacrifice to his convictions or his conscience, 
he need never abandon all to follow Christ, he is never called to 
embrace an unpopular religion. No wonder that, with these induce- 
ments, many men resist the stern doctrine of the Gospel, that religion 
is one only, and that salvation depends on our seeking it out with 
many labors, and embracing it at all costs. 

III. Let us glance briefly at a few proofs of this important doc- 
trine, that religion is one, that it is a well-organized, consistent sys- 
tem, having unity in itself. One of the chief indications of the 
action of God in the universe is the evidence, visible throughout, of 
intelligent design, accommodating all the parts to one another, and 
showing one dominant purpose in it all. The argument of design is 
one of the chief proofs of the existence of God. It proves that one 
supreme force controlled the whole of creation, that an infinite wis- 
dom guided everything on a constant principle, and that this force 
and wisdom can be nothing else than God. Design is just the oppo- 
site of chance, disorder, irregularity ; it amounts in fact to unity and 
harmony. These are the qualities of the material creation. “Thou 
hast ordered all things in measure, and number, and weight” (Wisd. 
xi, 21). One set of laws prevails everywhere. Myriads of worlds 
greater than our own are moving regularly through space; we can 
calculate their motions, we can examine their surfaces; and we find 
that they are regulated by the same laws of gravitation, and attrac- 
tion, and heat that exist on this earth. With our microscopes we 
can discover living beings in the smallest particles of dust, or water, 
or of our own blood; in every one of these we can detect the same 
laws of structure that we find in our own bodies. There is an 
almost infinite diversity of creatures, organized and inorganic, yet 
every one of these has its appointed purpose, and does its share 
toward carrying on the progress of the universe. Many things 
are utterly opposite in character to one another, such as land and 
water, continents covered with eternal ice or shrouded in mists; 
deserts of burning sand where no life exists, and rich lands teeming 
with animal and vegetable forms ; there are broad rivers that fertilize, 
volcanic forces that deal out destruction at intervals, barren moun- 
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tain ranges that produce nothing. Yet every one of these is related 
to all the others, every one has its appointed function in enabling the 
earth to support human life. There may be some superficial con- 
flict, but there is a broad harmony prevailing through them all. 
Every drop of rain that falls, every ray of sunlight, every insect that 
works in coral reefs, every gnat that flits about for its hour of life 
in the sunbeams, every flash of lightning that shivers some moun- 
tain crag, every single leaf of every tree, each is independent in its 
action, yet they all combine without confusion in subordination to 
one common purpose. This regularity, this unity in diversity, is the 
great characteristic of nature, that is, of the material works of God. 
Science is ever discovering new harmonies, new examples of well- 
known natural laws; scientific discovery and prediction rest on the 
fact that uniformity prevails in all God’s operations. It may be 
taken for granted that the same uniformity and unity will be 
found in all others of the divine works; and that the more elevated 
and perfect a creature is, so will it bear more distinctly impressed 
upon it these same characteristics of its creator. 

Man is the crown of creation, the noblest of God’s works, the 
master of the material world. The innumerable and lengthy pro- 
cesses of creation were all a preparation of this earth to be his 
abode; everything was moulded during countless ages that he 
might live, might exercise his faculties, and might accomplish his 
end—the salvation of his soul. Everything that exists is subordi- 
nate to the spiritual interests of man. For this great object God 
created two orders of things, the natural order of the universe for 
the physical needs of men, and the supernatural order, consisting of a 
revealed system of spiritual truths, laws, and worship. This super- 
natural order of human life is the last and highest effort of the 
divine action in the world. It is the final manifestation of God. It 
is the chief instrument of the glory which is paid to Him by His 
created works. 

Is it conceivable that the characteristic quality which is so promi- 
nent in the natural order should be absolutely wanting in the super- 
natural? Is it conceivable that the beautiful harmony and unity 
which mark the inferior works of God, should be absent from the 
most important work of all; that God should have made such com- 
plete and regular provision for the secondary means of salvation, 
and only the most casual, scanty, and uncertain provision, for the 
primary means of salvation, viz., religious guidance? Is there no 
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analogy between the order of nature and the order of grace? The 
general truths of nature are certain, the laws of nature are immu- 
table, the duties of life always the same, and they are clearly mani- 
fested to us. Would not God’s action be inconsistent with itself, 
if He had left the religious order in the state that some men con- 
ceive; in a state of anarchy and lawlessness, uncertainty and dis- 
cussion, divided against itself, split up into warring fragments, with 
no fixed criterion of truth, with no authority to command obedi- 
ence? That is the ideal of the Christian Church according to the 
majority of non-Catholics. If the same were the divine ideal, it 
would utterly falsify the Scripture which saith “God is not the 
God of dissension but of peace” (I Cor. xiv, 33). 

The modern theory of disorder as the basis of true religion has 
been accepted by non-Catholics as a convenient explanation of the 
religious phenomena of the last three centuries. Men have pre- 
ferred their own deductions from abnormal facts to the direct evi- 
dence of the Scriptures and of Our Lord Himself. As unity is the 
most prominent fact of the Catholic Church, so the most prominent 
facts of non-Catholic Christianity are its multiplicity and its con- 
tradictions. They are facts indeed of religion, but they are not of 
divine appointment; they are an inevitable consequence of free-will 
and the misuse of it; like scandals in the Church, they needs must 
come, but nevertheless woe to that man by whom they come. Disorder 
and disunion must necessarily be found in men’s apprehension of 
religion, as soon as they depart from the divine rule of faith; but 
the principles of divine government do not change like human 
institutions, according to popular demands. However widely men 
may revolt against the divine decree of unity and subordination, 
however attached they may be to free and independent disorder, 
however many religions they may start, God still maintains the one 
religion which He instituted, He maintains its internal unity and 
harmony ; and in this century, as in the pages of the New Testament, 
He bids men accept that Church as the sole ordinary means of salva- 
tion for all the world. 

IV. If it had been the will of God that the perfect revelation, that 
Christianity should consist of an anarchy of independent sects, and 
that each of these should enjoy a special internal anarchy of its 
own, we should have had some indication of this in the Holy 
Scriptures. The Jewish is the type of the Christian Church. We 
should have found evidence of a divinely appointed disunion, of 
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uncertainty as to doctrines, and independence as to laws and re- 
straints; the prophets would have foretold, and the Gospel would 
have proclaimed the advent of a more perfect and universal reli- 
gious disorder. What we actually find in Holy Writ is the one- 
ness of true religion and its internal unity in the Old Testament ; 
and in the New, not a change from unity to multiplicity, but the 
extension of the same principle of unity, and the promise of a 
more perfect and universal internal harmony. 

1. Unity is as deeply impressed on the religion of the Old Testa- 
ment as it is in nature. The central doctrine was the unity of God; 
even the Trinity of that one God was not revealed to the Jews. They 
were constantly reminded that they were the one chosen people of 
God, that their religion was the only one revealed from heaven, 
that all other religions were abominations before the Lord. They 
had an extraordinary unity of worship. It was not merely that there 
was one form of it, but there was only one Temple in which the 
ceremonial worship might be celebrated. None others but the mem- 
bers of one priestly family might offer sacrifice; and it was most 
sternly forbidden to erect altars and offer victims, even to the true 
God, elsewhere than on Mount Sion. There was one center of reli- 
gious truth and law, one authority alone was appointed to decide 
disputed points, there was no sacred right of violating unity and 
establishing independent religious communities. 

The prophecies all speak of the future Church as a far more glo- 
rious and perfect organization than the Jewish system. It is to be 
one kingdom extending from pole to pole, embracing the multitude 
of the sea, and the strength of the gentiles, the dromedaries of 
Madian and Epha, the flocks of Cedar, and the rams of Nabaioth. 
The islands, and kings from afar, and the children of them that 
afflicted the Church shall come bowing down, and they that serve 
her not shall perish. The Church is to be a more complete reflection 
of the divine perfections: “The Lord shall arise upon thee, and his 
glory shall be seen in thee’ (Isa. Ix). 

The disintegrated Christianity that exists outside the Catholic 
Church can in no sense be called a united and universal kingdom ; 
it does not in any way correspond to prophecy, it is rather a degen- 
eration from than a perfecting of the former system. The progress 
of the world combines families into tribes, tribes into nations, nations 
into confederacies, it puts an end to private feuds and civil wars, and 
tends to discourage wars between nations, it organizes human 
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efforts of every kind throughout the world, and brings all men into 
closer relations with one another ; progress in short promotes union ; 
and the more united society is, the more perfect is it. The perfec- 
tion of religion must also consist in unity and internal harmony. If it 
recedes from these, it is on the downward grade to dissolution, it is 
relapsing into the conditions of bygone barbarous times, it is in- 
ferior in character to the former Jewish system which it replaced. 
If it were not for the existence of the Catholic Church with its broad 
unity, its great numbers, its harmonious organization, Christianity, 
as it is outside the Church, would fail to accomplish ancient pro- 
phecy, and would be nothing better than a failure. 

2. Turning now to the words that Our Lord spoke of the Church 
He was establishing, we find the same insistence on unity. His 
Church was to be a single, organized body, and not a mob of irre- 
sponsible individuals, nor a multitude of independent hostile com- 
munities. The kingdom of heaven is likened to one net containing 
fish of all sizes, to a tree whose spreading branches fill the whole 
earth and give shelter to all the fowls of the air, to a single field of 
corn which is oversown with cockle, to a compact lump of leaven 
which works through a large mass of meal, to a house founded on 
a rock. More definite still is the comparison of the Church to a 
sheepfold, which all must enter in one way. Our Lord anticipates. 
those who hold that men can serve Him acceptably in different 
religions: “Other sheep I have that are not of this fold.” If He had 
stopped there, it would have been a weighty argument for the non- 
Catholic view; but He disposes forever of that view in the final 
words of the same passage: “them also I must bring, and they shall 
hear my voice, and there shall be one fold and one shepherd” 
(John x, 16). Again at a most solemn moment, just before He gave 
Himself to death, Our Lord prayed for His Church. And what is the 
burthen of His prayer? It is the perpetual unity of the Church. 
“Holy Father, keep them in my name whom.thou hast given me; 
that they may be one as we also are one. . . . And not for 
them only do I pray, but for them also who through their word 
shall believe in me: that they may be all one, as thou Father in me 
and I in thee: that they also may be one in us, that the world may 
believe that thou hast sent me. And the glory which thou hast 
given me I have given to them, that they may be one as we also are 
one, I in them and thou in me: that they may be made perfect in 
one; and the world may know that thou hast sent me, and hast loved 
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them as thou also hast loved me” (John xvii, 11, 20-23). Is it 
possible to believe in the face of this that unity is a matter of no 
consequence, that no provision has been made for uniformity of 
teaching, and legislation, that any individual is at liberty to set up his 
own little conventicle, and select his own faith in opposition to the 
universal church? 

3. The great Apostle of the Gentiles follows His Master closely 
in upholding unity, and denouncing sects and private opinions. “Be 
careful to keep the unity of the spirit in the bond of peace. One 
body and one spirit, as you are called in one hope of your calling. 
One Lord, one faith, one baptism. One God and Father of all” 
(Ephes. iv, 3-6). “He gave some apostles, and some prophets .. . 
for the edifying of the body of Christ; until we all meet into the 
unity of faith, and of the knowledge of the Son of God... 
that henceforth we be no more children tossed to and fro and 
carried about with every wind of doctrine by the wickedness of men, 
by cunning craftiness by which they lie in wait to deceive” (Eph. iv, 
11-14). And once more: “I beseech you, brethren, by the name of 
Our Lord Jesus Christ, that you all speak the same thing, and that 
there be no schisms among you; but that you be perfect in the 
same mind and the same judgment” (I Cor. i, 10). Finally there 
is a passage which denies all right of dissenting from the Church, 
and refutes the plea that men should examine for themselves, and 
decide privately without regard to unity: “Understanding this first, 
that no prophecy of Scripture is made by private interpretation” 
(II Pet. i, 20). 

V. Let us apply these principles to the present state of the reli- 
gious world. Put out of consideration the Catholic Church, and look 
only at the great numbers of Christians who have accepted these 
“blessed principles of the Reformation.” What do we see? Not a 
holy city of Jerusalem, a vision of eternal peace, but a veritable 
Babel, a city of confusion. While formerly one identical religion 
prevailed over the whole of Europe, now one country has, perhaps, 
two hundred separate registered religions, each with a different set 
of doctrines, each condemning all the others. And within the limits 
of any of those small bodies, we shall hardly find any two indi- 
viduals in complete agreement. Two churches of the same denom- 
ination will differ in every respect, in external forms and in doc- 
trines, so that a member of one will hardly worship in the other 
church. Even in the same pulpit, on the same day, two ministers 
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of the same faith will preach two contradictory doctrines with im- 
punity. On the gravest subjects, Baptismal Regeneration, Absolu- 
tion, the Lord’s Supper, Hell, the Atonement, the Resurrection, the 
Divinity of Our Lord, members of a church may be diametrically 
opposed, and yet equally orthodox, and equally free from the re- 
proach of heresy. Is this state of things the perfection of Gospel 
religion? Is this the glorious vision revealed by God to the 
prophets? Is all this the one fold of Christ? Is this 
being one as Christ and His Father are one? Is this the 
glory given to Him by the Father, and given by Christ to His 
Church; a glory and a unity that will convince the world that the 
Church is sent from God? On the contrary this “liberty,” and 
“broadness,” and “comprehensiveness” have made Christianity a 
by-word and a mockery among civilized men; even the unlettered 
heathen recognize the unreasonableness of such a system of religion, 
and Protestant missionaries testify that their internal dissensions 
are the chief obstacie to the diffusion of what they call the gospel. 
The members of the sects are not so blind, but that they see at 
times the evils of disunion, and make some inadequate efforts to 
promote corporate reunion among themselves, or even with the 
Catholic Church. May God grant that many more may come to see 
clearly this most obvious truth, that unity is a mark of true religion, 
and may He grant them what they require even more than light, the 
strength to be true to their convictions, to rise superior to earthly 
interest, and to leave their country and their father’s house to 
enter the land which the Lord their God shall show them. 
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XXV. OUT OF THE CHURCH NO SALVATION. 


BY THE RIGHT REV. JAMES BELLORD, D.D. 


,; “The nation and the kingdom that will not serve thee shall perish.”—Isaias 
me, I. 


SYNOPSIS.—I. This axiom misunderstood by Catholics as well as by 
Protestants. The Protestant interpretation. This explanation must be 
—— as against the goodness, justice of God and in opposition to the 
value of immortal souls. Such an interpretation akin to the doctrine of 
predestination of Calvin. Rousseau’s attribution of this axiom to the 
Catholic Church. 

II. The question of the salvation of individual souls outside the 
sphere of human judgment belongs to God alone. This truth is therefore to 
be applied in general, not to the individual soul. All the circumstances 
must be considered, v. g.: ignorance of truth, hereditary prejudice, etca 
The true meaning. 

III, Christ founded one Church—therefore all must belong. The 
testimony of Scripture on this point. Disobedience in this as well as other 
matters is sinful; death in sin is punished eternally. Ignorance when not 
voluntary not sinful. 

IV. When not condemned for opinions but for neglect of divinely 
revealed truth. The persistent rejection of grace leading to death in sin 
is the one cause of damnation. Rightly understood this doctrine is no 
more intolerant than the requirements of the sects. Evil consequences 
sometimes follow from this law, but so too in respect to every other law. 
This doctrine not opposed to divine mercy or justice. In fact a very 
reasonable one, once it is evident that Christ founded one visible Church. 


I. “Out of the Church there is no salvation.” This is the brief 
expression of a very important doctrine, of a very great truth. It 
looks a simple and clear expression, but it is not without its diff- 
culties. It lies open to misunderstanding; it may very easily be 
misrepresented so as to convey a totally false impression. Taken 
by itself and apart from certain other doctrines of the Church, it 
is sure to be misleading, not only to outsiders, but perhaps also 
to some members of the Church who do not look at it from all 
points of view. As it stands it might appear to draw an exact and 
definite line between good and bad, sheep and goats, and to show 
us at a glance who are saved and who are not, who are on the 
way to eternal life and who to eternal death. As to the great 
multitudes of mankind who are outside the visible unity of the 
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Church, who belong to other religious bodies or to no religion at all, 
the phrase seems to condemn them all, without exception and under 
all circumstances, to inevitable exclusion from the kingdom of 
God. 

This misapprehension is generally current among outsiders as 
being the authentic belief of Catholics. Our enemies have not been 
slow to take advantage of it and turn it against the Church, making 
her appear cruel, and unreasonable; making her out as impugning 
the infinite mercy and infinite goodness of God, and attributing to 
Him harshness, cruelty, and injustice. Such persons are guided by 
their first impressions, and they do not take the trouble to inquire 
if these correspond with Catholic doctrine. They are too anxious 
about finding fault with the Church to be particular as to facts. 

The Catholic doctrine then is assumed to be as follows: Every one 
who is not visibly and externally enrolled in the Church and who 
dies in that state, is lost forever. Christians belonging to all the 
different sects that have gone off from the one true Church, Jews, 
Mohammedans, Pagans are excluded from all possibility of salva- 
tion. However much or little they knew of divine revelation, how- 
ever good the lives they lead, however they may have corresponded 
with grace and practiced such duties as they knew, not one of them 
can ever be saved. We are supposed to hold that there is no virtue, 
no service of God, no grace, outside the visible boundary of the 
Church. That salvation depends on a more external circumstance 
beyond the control of most men, on accidents of birth, education, 
character, opportunities, for which they are not responsible. That 
God, therefore, has created these uncounted millions with no other 
possibility before them than to be punished with eternal torments. 

Such a doctrine is most shocking and blasphemous, it is revolting 
to the moral sense of mankind; and this is what is attributed to the 
Catholic Church. But this is no part of the Church’s teaching. 
It is not found in Sacred Scripture, nor in any of the Church’s 
creeds or dogmatic definitions, nor in any spiritual writer. It is im- 
possible for Catholics to hold a doctrine that attributes such in- 
justice to the most just God. It revolts them more than others, for 
they know more than others of the value of human souls, of the 
infinite mercy of God, of the duty of charitable judgments and de- 
sires concerning the salvation of men. 

It was Calvin who first taught the abominable doctrine that God 
created certain of mankind for eternal loss. Some, he said, are 
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predestined to be saved, and will be saved, however badly they live; 
others are reprobate from the first, and however well they may live, 
they can not escape from the sentence of condemnation. Rousseau, 
in the last century, is principally responsible for fastening this 
calumny on the Catholic Church. He explained in a Calvinistic 
sense the maxim, “Out of the Church no salvation.” The enemies 
of religion, finding this doctrine held by certain self-styled Chris- 
tians, insisted on regarding it as an essentially Christian doctrine, 
and therefore as a doctrine of the Catholic Church. The Catholic 
phrase has been interpreted, then, in a sense directly contrary to the 
real one, and has been ever since made a standard reproach against 
the Church. 

II. The words we are considering require explanation. They are 
not so clear and definite as they appear. To those who are acquainted 
with theology they are an intelligible summary of several points of 
doctrine. They know in what sense the expression is used, to whom 
it applies, and what limitations and exceptions are understood. 
Without such knowledge the phrase is unintelligible, like a chemical 
formula to the uninitiated. 

1. It is evident that a vast subject like the salvation of the souls 
of all mankind, a subject of which the factors are infinitely various, 
can not be decided in all its details by one brief phrase. The 
dealings of God’s mercy and justice with millions of souls, all placed 
in different circumstances, are too complicated to be easily fathomed 
by us. It is not for us to reckon up each man’s secret dispositions, 
his intentions in every act of his life, his excuses, the degree of his 
good faith, and the amount of his deliberate malice. Even his overt 
and visible sins are beyond the reach of our judgment. We can 
hardly judge of our own guilt on all occasions, much less of another 
man’s guilt whose mind we can not read. His sin perhaps may be 
his misfortune rather than his fault; it may arise from natural 
rather than from moral deficiencies ; that which is a grave sin in one 
may be excusable in another. And further, when life is already over 
and one is on the brink of death, there are mysteries of divine mercy 
and justice which take place in the departing soul, and may even 
then change the whole current of the previous life. There are intri- 
cate ways, outside the course of God’s ordinary providence, which 
may lead many a soul to life. No maxim however true, no external 
test applied to a portion of life, can solve the question of the destiny 
of all mankind, nor even of one single soul. 
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2. The secret of men’s salvation is rigidly reserved from us. Like 
the date of the day of judgment, which was not made known to the 
angels of heaven, so this secret has not been included in the revelation 
made to the Church. We have been only told in general terms of 
heaven, and hell, and purgatory. We know that many are lost eter- 
nally. We know by certain special revelations, or by the Church’s de- 
crees of canonization, that some souls are in heaven. But as to the 
destination of any other souls, and as to the future lot of ourselves 
and others, we are in the profoundest ignorance. The knowledge is 
not essential to the working out of our salvation; it would be 
harmful, and God, therefore, has not given it to us. The Apostles 
were troubled about the future and asked, “Lord, are they few that 
are saved? But He said to them: Strive to enter by the narrow 
gate ; for many, I say to you, shall seek to enter and shall not be able” 
(Luke xiii, 23, 24). The words, “Out of the Church no salvation,” 
convey to us a general truth which we can not apply to particular 
instances. They «are like those words of Scripture: “He that be- 
lieveth not shall be condemned” (Mark xvi, 16). We can not 
gather from them what God is unwilling we should know; they 
will not help us to extort His secrets from Him. 

3. In regard therefore to the numbers of the elect and of the 
lost, the Church has made no definition, and there is liberty of 
speculation. We have only some general principles which are inter- 
preted differently by different persons. Some have taken broader, 
some stricter views, according to the different points of view, or the 
circumstances of different lands and epochs, or the greater rigor or 
leniency of their own characters. In a society where all men have 
learnt the truth, where there is no excuse for ignorance and no 
involuntary prejudices of education, the maxim would bear a more 
strict and severe sense. Any one who deliberately abandoned the 
external communion of the Church would be justly regarded as 
placing himself, until he should repent, on the road to hell. But 
in a community which is ignorant of the Catholic faith, which has 
been grossly misinformed about it, in which men possess a sufficient 
minimum of Catholic doctrine and seem to serve God according to 
their lights, the phrase must bear a much more lenient construction, 
and it will not justify us in asserting that any particular man is lost 
eternally or will be lost. 

IIT. Let us now consider what is the exact meaning of the maxim, 
“Out of the Church no salvation.” The principle of it is admitted 
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by all men who profess any form of religion. It means generally, 
that there are certain conditions of salvation imposed by Jesus 
Christ; that among those conditions is a law of belief imposed 
on the intellect and a certain membership with the body of Christ’s 
followers; and that these conditions bind all who have come to the 
knowledge of them. 

I. We learn from the Old Testament and the Gospels that Our 
Lord established one body of men, to teach one body of truths, and 
to gather His followers into one organization of world-wide extent. 
This society was modelled, not in the form of a mob; nor of a 
kingdom in a state of anarchy divided against itself; nor of a 
collection of separate nations, each under its own standard, under 
separate rulers, with different internal arrangements, and all at 
war one with another; but it was in the form of a kingdom, one, 
united, solid, and strong, and universal. Such an arrangement 
was necessary in order to secure a consistent teaching, to prevent the 
introduction of error, to keep up the communication of part with part, 
and the sense of brotherhood among members, and to enable them 
to present a united front to the attacks of their enemies. To this 
society was committed all the machinery of salvation, doctrine, 
worship, the Sacraments, laws, and the continual presence of the 
Holy Spirit of God. 

2. The foundation of one such Church implies an obligation on 
all men to embrace it. But particular commands are not wanting. 
The Church was appointed to teach ail men. To hear it is the 
same as hearing Jesus Christ Himself, to despise it is to despise Him. 
He that heareth not the Church is to be esteemed, not as a different 
branch on the same trunk, but as a heathen and a publican. They 
who refuse to believe any doctrine of truth shall be condemned. St. 
Paul insists on the one Lord, one faith, one baptism. He pro- 
nounces anathema on any one who shall preach a different doctrine 
from that already delivered. He forbids sects and religious differ- 
ences. The heretic is to be cut off from association with the faith- 
ful, and is not even to be saluted in the streets. St. John threatens 
eternal death to any who shall take away from the words which God 
had bidden him proclaim. And to go back to the Old Testament, 
our text declares that out of the Church of the Messias there shall 
be no salvation: ‘““The nation and the kingdom that will not serve 
thee shall perish” (Isa. Ix, 12). 

3. Under these circumstances, membership in the Church is the 
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chief external condition of salvation, it is the appointed form of 
enrollment in the army of Christ. God has demanded this act of 
open profession and of our submission to his orders, in addition to 
spiritual service of mind and heart. It is not for us to say 
that external observances are less important than those of the soul; 
it is not for us to keep back according to our whims a certain por- 
tion of that holocaust of service which God requires of us. Whether 
more or less important, all that He commands is essential. We may 
pretend only to refuse Him a part, but our attitude toward Him 
is one of revolt. Deliberate disobedience is a sin, and those who 
persist in sin and die in it, are cut off from God forever. Whether 
it be keeping holy the Sabbath Day, or receiving the Body of the 
Lord, or embracing the Church which He founded, for those who 
disobey and persist there is no salvation. 

4. Now we inquire who are affected by the command to accept 
the Church under penalty of eternal punishment for not doing so. 
Is it every man who under any circumstances is outside the Catholic 
communion? Certainly not. Laws bind only those who know of 
them. Penalties are for those only who deliberately disobey. The 
word, “Out of the Church no salvation” is to be viewed as an ordi- 
nary law. It is said of ordinary cases and not of exceptions. It is 
not applicable to those who are outside the scope of the law. It 
takes no account of those to whom the law has not been promulgated. 
Any who by no fault of their own are outside the unity of the Catho- 
lic Church will be judged by another law, by that which they do 
know. Penalties are not for the ignorant, but for the disobedient ; 
and disobedience resides in the will, and not in external circum- 
stances which are beyond one’s own control. The accidents of birth 
or education can not be imputed to any one for blame. A person 
is not disobedient because he has been born outside the Catholic 
Church; he is not in rebellion to God while, knowing nothing of the 
religion founded by Jesus Christ, he remains in a false one which 
he honestly believes to be true. That which would be a grievous 
sin in an enlightened man, is no sin to him, because, on our sup- 
position, he is not morally responsible for it. “Out of the Church 
no salvation,” means no more than this, that those who know suffi- 
cient of the Catholic Church to recognize or suspect her divine 
authority and the obligation they are under of submitting to her, 
and who deliberately disregard the command of God, are guilty of 
a mortal sin, which separates them from God’s kingdom on earth, 
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and will cut them off, unless repented of, from the kingdom of 
heaven. 

IV. We may see now what the maxim does not mean. It does not 
mean that a line is drawn between men by a merely external cir- 
cumstance, a thing which may often be considered as an accident for 
which they are not responsible. It certainly does not mean that all 
who are in outward communion with the Catholic Church will be 
saved, and that all who are outside will be condemned. It does not 
mean that men are created to be lost, or placed in a position where 
they can not save their souls, or punished in any way for what they 
can not help. Neither does it mean that any one is rejected by God 
simply for his opinions, as they say. The Catholic Church holds 
as firmly as any one that men are not amenable to punishment for 
opinions. She has often silenced those who held that opinions 
which they did not share were sinful and punishable. The question 
is, not of opinions, but of truths sufficiently revealed by God and 
known as such. Opinions are always free. But he who opposes 
positive divine truths, or who would reduce them to the level of 
mere opinions, he is sinning against God’s highest law and most 
precious graces, he is placing himself outside the pale of salvation. 
If, however, the light which God has hitherto accorded to any one 
is not sufficient to prove the divinity of the Church to him as a 
truth, but only as an opinion; he is then, for the time being, exempt 
from the law which says, “Out of the Church no salvation.” 

The doctrine of the Catholic Church does not amount to a limita- 
tion of salvation, or a narrowing of the path to life. Even the 
phrase we are considering, though forever quoted as an example of 
the narrow views of the Church, does not warrant us in believing 
that any particular person is lost, no matter what his life or his 
creed may have been. We can not say of any one who is outside 
the Catholic communion, we can not say of any one even who dies 
under the ban of excommunication, that such a soul is necessarily 
lost. The Church declares that no one is lost by accident, but only 
by his own deliberate fault; that no single human being is outside 
the possibility of salvation; that no one suffers the torments of hell 
except for the most full, absolute, and persistent rejection of God’s 
truth and grace. 

In the Catholic doctrine of “exclusive salvation,” as some people 
term it, there is nothing exceptional, as compared with other laws, 
nothing harsh, nothing narrow or intolerant. The creeds which find 
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most fault with it, admit the same themselves in principle. Every 
denomination which holds to a revelation teaches that there are 
certain conditions of salvation ; that any one who is to be saved must 
be united with a certain body by means of Baptism, or by belief in 
Our Lord Jesus Christ, or in the unity of God, or in the Bible. It 
is a difference of degree only and not of principle. The Catholic 
Church requires union with a definite organization that teaches the 
whole of revealed truth; other religions require union with an 
indefinite body in holding some portions of divine revelation. The 
community with which the Catholic Church commands us to be 
united is, if we want all its members from the Apostles to the present 
day, only slightly smaller than the body to which our opponents 
would have all men united in order to salvation. Their “compre- 
hensiveness,” as they call it, is by no means universal for all man- 
kind, and is only slightly wider than the Catholic “narrowness.” 
And further still, the separated sects are not altogether free even 
yet from the taint of Calvinism, and most of them would probably 
exclude great numbers of the human race from the bare possibility 
of salvation, while the Catholic Church, as we have seen, excludes 
none. They have little reason, then, to bring the charge of intol- 
erance and narrowness against the Catholic doctrine, or to speak 
of it as an exceptional and atrocious teaching. 

But, it may be said, the insistence on visible union with the Church 
as a condition of salvation does place a limit, and draw a line of 
exclusion, and furnish an occasion of transgression to many souls. 
No doubt it does. But the same consequences attach to every other 
law. The law of private property, in like manner, has its correla- 
tive in a vast class of transgressions created by it. If there were no 
rights of ownership there would be no crimes of covetousness, 
pilfering, robbery, fraud, swindling, embezzlement and the rest. 
The existence of that law and of those offenses, draws a definite line 
of separation, and cuts off many, we know not precisely whom, 
from ever entering heaven. Yet there is no harshness in this nar- 
rowing of salvation. Those who know the law have the power ta 
obey it; if they offend against it and suffer its penalties, they have 
chosen their lot. They have to blame, not the law, but their own 
free action. If any are ignorant of the law or violate it inad- 
vertently they are outside the scope of the law; they have not 
incurred the guilt of disobedience nor the liability to punishment. 

There is nothing repugnant to the divine mercy and justice, or to 
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right reason in the appointment of certain conditions, external or 
otherwise, for the enjoyment of God’s favors. Such a condition was 
placed on Adam in paradise, and on all Christians when it was said 
of Baptism: “Unless a man be born again of water and the Holy 
Ghost, he can not enter the kingdom of God” (John iii, 5). Such, 
too, is the duty of union with the one Church. We can see rea- 
sonable motives for such a command, viz., as a test of our sincerity 
and obedience, and as the means of bringing us more effectually into 
brotherhood with one another, and to the orderly reception of truth 
and grace from God. Such a disposition of Divine Providence must 
be both useful to us and an “act of great mercy.”’ If God has so 
arranged, it is not for us to exercise our tastes or our fancies in the 
matter, we are bound to obey without questioning. It is folly to 
suppose that God could have made definite provision for our guid- 
ance, and then that we should have liberty to choose the terms on 
which we shall serve Him. If salvation were to be found by any 
man out of the Church just as well as in it, then the old prophecies 
about the kingdom of God would be mere dreams, the authority 
given to the Church, the command to teach, and the commands laid 
on us to obey, in fact, half the New Testament would be meaning- 
less form and a solemn mockery. If Jesus Christ instituted a 
Church at all, it follows that, for those who have come to the 
knowledge of it, out of that Church there can be no salvation. 
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XXVI. OUT OF THE CHURCH NO SALVATION. 
BY THE RIGHT REV. JAMES BELLORD, D.D. 
Il. 


“God Our Saviour, who will have all men to be saved and to come to the 
knowledge of the truth.”—Tim. ii, 4. 


SYNOPSIS.—I. The Catholic Church the ordinary means of salvation. She 
is universal, indefectable, commissioned for all people, all times, therefore 
no other Church needed. Yet absolute visible unity with this Church not 
indispensable. 

II. The law of visible membership in the true Church, the ordinary 
law. God has other laws and other graces for extraordinary cases. God 
loves all and Christ died for all. God is absolutely just and therefore 
considers all the circumstances. Allowance is also made for invincible 
ignorance. Material sin is not formal sin. Goodness of life indicates 
sincerity and brings graces for salvatiom even to those not corporally 
united with the Church. The Church teaches that all souls have the 
means of salvation within their grasp. She has condemned the opposite 
proposition. 

III. The three conditions, according to Pére Lacordaire, affecting the 
Gentiles and all now outside of the true Church are: (1) Living up to 
the truth as far as it is known. (2) Living up to a higher degree of truth 
as soon as it is known. (3) Death in the love of God. Sincere rejection 
of the Church through invincible ignorance required of all who are not 
members of the true Church. But ignorance and sincerity not as wide- 
spread as some think. 

IV. Hard to see how men can be ignorant nowadays when so many 
opportunities present themselves for knowing the Church. Si. Bernard 
on this point. Men are prevented from seeing the truth by self-deception, 
by selfish reasons of worldly advancement, etc. God's laws are very often 
broken and so, too, this law; for all such, the doctrine is true that outside 
of the Church there ts no salvation. 


I. The Catholic Church is the ordinary means of salvation ap- 
pointed by God for all mankind. One such Church is sufficient for 
all purposes. It is the authorized teacher of truth, and is the one 
source from which all other religions have derived whatever of 
Christianity they possess. It is the appointed channel of God’s 
graces through its worship and Sacraments. It is spread abroad 
over the world, illuminating every man who comes into this life, 
made known with more or less clearness to most men. On account 
of its gift of Catholicity, it does not need to be supplemented by 
other religions adapted to varieties of time or of nationality. On 
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account of its indefectibility it can never need to be reformed from 
outside, or replaced by another religion as time goes on. The 
Catholic Church alone was commissioned to preach the Gospel to 
every creature. To her alone Christ said: “He that heareth you 
heareth me” (Luke x, 16). To her alone did He promise the con- 
tinual guidance of the Holy Ghost and His own abiding presence. 
No subsequent revelation has recalled that divine commission. It is 
therefore one of the first and most essential preliminaries of salva- 
tion, that every man who has learned of such a Church should seek 
it out indefatigably ; and that, when he has discovered it, he should 
embrace it, whatever sacrifices that course may involve. Every 
one should remember that the Church of Christ is not a merely 
voluntary association for persons of similar views or of the same 
nationality, formed for the convenience of praying in common and 
sharing the expenses of worship; but it is the one, indivisible Ark of 
Salvation appointed by God and necessary for all mankind. 

Now when we look forth over all the races of men on earth, a 
difficulty spontaneously rises. There are and have been in every 
age many millions of men who can never have had any knowledge 
of the Catholic Church. It was not known throughout Judea imme- 
diately on Our Lord’s Ascension ; it was not carried throughout the 
world by the Apostles for many years; even now there are doubtless 
vast numbers to whom it has never been preached. There are many 
to whom the Catholic Church has been so represented by designing 
inen that they are full of inevitable prejudice against it, and hate it 
as being the synagogue of Satan. Can they be blamed for their 
condition and held responsible for it by God? Out of all those 
multitudes there are some who are acquainted with the chief doc- 
trines and laws of the Catholic Church and who observe them 
carefully, and many who have received the Catholic Sacrament of 
Baptism, although not from Catholic hands. There are some who 
know only of the existence of God, the future life, and the primary 
laws of morality, and who observe with most admirable constancy 
such precepts as their imperfect religion lays upon them. If some of 
them are in bad faith, some at any rate know no better, and do their 
best according to their lights. What is their fate? Are they fore- 
ordained to eternal loss? Are they absolutely without the means of 
escaping it, because, through no fault, they are outside the visible 
unity of the Catholic Church? Many uninstructed Christians outside 
the Church, pressed by this difficulty, have thought that the unity 
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of the Church and the necessity of membership in it were incon- 
sistent with the doctrine that salvation is possible for all men. 
They have therefore rejected the unity of the Church, and have 
tried to comfort themselves by thinking that one religion is as 
good as another, that no one religion is necessary, that salvation 
depends on each man’s private goodness of life, and not on his 
belief or his form of religion. But there is no need in this rejection 
of one essential part of Christianity, it is possible for every individual 
soul to be saved even though the Catholic be the only one Church 
of Christ. The maxim “Out of the Church no salvation” does cer- 
tainly not mean that every one outside its visible unity must of 
necessity be excluded from heaven. 

II. 1. We must first recall what has been already remarked: that 
the law is for ordinary cases, for those to whom it has been pro- 
mulgated, and it does not touch exceptional cases, whether they be 
many or few. Visible incorporation in the Church is only the 
ordinary means of salvation. There are exceptional means for 
exceptional cases. There are two great classes of men, those who 
have knowledge of the Church, and those who are in invincible 
ignorance. Union with the Church is the strict command laid on one 
set; but God in His goodness has extraordinary means of salvation 
for those to whom He has not communicated His ordinary com- 
mands. Outside the ordinary dispensation of grace, there are un- 
covenanted mercies, which have not been specified and laid down 
and reduced to system, because they do not concern those who are 
called under the ordinary system. The fullness of knowledge is not 
for us. Like as with the Apostles we have no right to ask, “Are 
they many that shall be saved?” The answer to us as to them is that 
we must attend to ourselves only, for our difficulties are great 
enough to absorb our entire energies. It is enough for us to know 
that God is good and wise, and that the souls of those outside the 
ordinary covenant are safe in His merciful hands. The investiga- 
tion of nature shows us every day new marvels of the power and 
wisdom of God in the physical world. We may well believe that 
in the world of souls there is a similar variety of methods, richness 
of resource, and wonderful ingenuity of grace in bringing about 
salvation. The ordinary paths of Providence are all that we know, 
and those most imperfectly ; yet we have seen enough of the extra- 
ordinary miracles of patience and love shown to those who have 
profaned God’s most sacred gifts, to be assured that patience and 
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love will not be withheld from those others, God’s less favored, 
and perhaps less guilty children. 

2. Next we may recall that most certain of all certainties, that 
God is good and gracious to all in an infinite degree. All men are 
His creatures, all are in His image and likeness, all are the object 
of His love. Our Lord died for them all without exception. With 
God there is no respect of persons, there is no difference of Jew 
or Gentile, bond or free, civilized or barbarian. He has placed 
each where He will have him for the working out of His merciful 
purposes, and He has equally care and love for them all. Of old, 
certain narrow-minded persons maintained that Our Lord had died 
only for the redemption and salvation of the elect. St. Augustine 
refuted this heresy and the Church condemned it. “Thou lovest 
all things that are, and hatest none of the things which thou hast 
made ; for thou didst not appoint, or make anything hating it. : 
But thou sparest all: because they are thine, O Lord, who lovest 
souls” (Wisd. xi, 25, 27). 

3. And further we know that God is infinitely just. He renders 
to every man according to his works, except that His mercy mod- 
erates the vigor of strict justice. It is blasphemy to think that God 
could show undue severity or harshness to any man; and still less 
that he could punish any one for what is not his own fault, for 
the dispositions that He Himself has made concerning any man. 
Justice, no less than mercy, must take account of all extenuating 
circumstances in each offence, of the inherited weakness, the pre- 
disposition of the character to certain failings, the involuntary 
ignorance, the want of opportunities, the compensation made by 
suffering or by certain acts of virtue. 

4. Catholic theology, again, lays great stress on the excusing 
power of invincible ignorance. There are great classes of deadly 
sins, such as heresy, disbelief, schism from the Church, hatred and 
opposition to her—sins, any one of which is sufficient to cut the 
soul off from God forever; and yet they are cloaked away out of 
sight, or rather, are extinguished as sins by the covering of invin- 
cible ignorance. For such there is no responsibility and no penalty. 
The Church has declared that negative infidelity is no sin; and it 
is the same with those who are in heresy and outside the Catholic 
Church. In cases where that state is simply negative, where there 
is no positive influx of the will proceeding on full knowledge toward 
the rejection of truth, there is no sin. A man’s belief may be 
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heresy, but he is not of necessity guilty of the sin of heresy. A creed 
which includes false doctrines or rejects true ones is heresy— 
objective heresy—material heresy. But formal heresy, that which 
constitutes the sin, consists in the obstinate adherence to that which 
has been sufficiently shown to be heresy. Where there is in- 
vincible ignorance, the adherence to material heresy is not an act 
of formal heresy. Salvien, a Catholic writer of the fifth century, 
speaks of such heretics: “They are heretics, but not knowingly. The 
truth is really with us, but they think it is with them. They are in 
error, but their intentions are good. How will they be judged at the 
ijast day? That is for the Judge to know.” Thus even in days 
when the general feeling about heresy was much more acute than 
in those lukewarm days, when heretics were generally very different 
men from those who profess heretical doctrines in our age, full 
allowance was made for invincible ignorance and good intentions ; 
and the possibility, in consequence, of salvation for those visibly 
outside the Church was recognized. 

5. We may take account too of the good life and virtue of those 
who are outside the Church. There are many who are models of 
regularity, piety, charity, uprightness, and courage. All this is, of 
course, no substitute for faith, for union with the Church; still less 
will it do instead of sincerity. It is not possible to dispense with 
the essential conditions of salvation; we can not make a compro- 
mise with God and offer Him love instead of honesty, veracity in- 
stead of chastity, good works instead of true belief, or the natural 
instead of the supernatural. But all goodness meets with its due 
reward from God. Correspondence with one class of graces will 
be the means of meriting another kind. An act of benevolence may 
move God to unveil the light of truth or grant strength to make 
some necessary sacrifice, or it may lead to full conversion at the 
hour of death. Goodness of life, if it is consistent in its various 
forms, if it is deeply rooted in the life and not a merely superficial 
growth, testifies to sincerity, and gives us grounds for judging 
leniently and hoping well. 

6. The Church, therefore, teaches us that all men without excep- 
tion have the means of salvation in their hands, that they receive 
grace from God and can serve Him and please Him. This is in- 
volved in the condemnation of the two propositions, that “all the 
acts of infidels are sins,” and that “no grace is given to those outside 
the Church.” Hence any departed soul, however far it may have 
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been from visible union with the Church, may for all we know be 
saved ; therefore the Church will not allow us to judge of any indi- 
vidual human soul that it is lost, with the exception of Judas alone; 
therefore she allows us to pray in private and offer the sacrifice of 
the Mass for the souls of each and all of the dead, and to hope for 
any one’s salvation. 

III. One of the great champions of religion in these latter times, 
Father Lacordaire, the reviver of the religious orders in France, has 
a conference on the means of instruction and salvation possessed by 
mankind before the coming of Our Blessed Lord. What he says 
applies equally to those of the present day who are outside the 
Church, and of whom many are in precisely the same position as 
the Gentiles of the earlier times. After showing how each of the 
principal systems of error contained enough truth at least to lead 
men to investigation and further enlightenment, he concludes by 
specifying three conditions as necessary, in such cases, for salvation. 

1. “Men must practise the truth in the degree in which it is known 
to them.”’ Some degree of truth has reached all mankind from God, 
either through ancestral tradition, or through their conscience, or, 
perhaps, imbedded among falsehoods and superstitions in their 
sectarian creed. Their responsibility is limited by that degree of 
truth. They can not go beyond it. If they are faithful to it, they 
have accomplished all that God demands of them, they have “fulfilled 
all justice.” If that degree of knowledge should be insufficient for 
the supernatural life, God will certainly reward their fidelity to it, 
as St. Thomas Aquinas teaches, by some exceptional communication 
of the further truths needful for their salvation. 

2. “Men must embrace and practise a higher degree of truth than 
they are born in, as soon as it shall come to their knowledge.” “If 
he corresponds to the light which he knows, he will be led to the 
further light as yet unknown;” according to the word of St. John: 
“He that doth the truth cometh to the light” (John iii, 21). Life is 
a progress. This is the great law and duty of existence. To every 
man it is said at some time: “Friend, come up higher.” He is 
gradually educated and prepared by increasing grace on God’s part 
and increasing effort on his own, for the future reward. Eternal life, 
while gratuitous, is also a reward for work and progress achieved; 
to every soul therefore is given the call and the opportunity of 
making that progress. 

3. “The last condition is to die loving God above all things, for 
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such is the aim of Christianity.” According to the Apostle: “Love 
is the fulfilling of the law” (Rom. xiii, 10). If the true love of 
God be present it supplies all deficiencies; for it includes the desire 
to do all God’s will, to repent of sin, to receive Baptism, to be 
united with Jesus Christ in such way as He has appointed, viz., 
through the Church. To this love any one will attain who has 
been faithful to the gradually advancing graces which God has be- 
stowed on him. 

Thus, according to the saintly Dominican, salvation is within the 
grasp of all men, in whatever condition of heresy, infidelity, or 
paganism they may have found themselves placed. By conforming 
themselves to the conditions mentioned, they fulfil what God demands 
of them, and they will find themselves in many instances led to the 
ordinary means of salvation, i. e., to visible union with the Catholic 
Church. But if that ordinary means has been closed to them by 
no fault of their own, if no honest effort on their part has been 
wanting, if the fullness of light and grace has been withheld from 
them by God’s providence, then they are exceptional cases, “those, 
having not the law are a law to themselves; who show the work 
of the law written in their hearts” (Rom. ii, 14, 15); they are not 
judged according to the ordinary standard, their salvation is to be 
worked out in ways that are the secret of God. 

From these various considerations we learn that, with regard to 
membership in the Church as one of the conditions of salvation, 
there are two alternatives, viz., to actual visible communion with 
the Church, or, on the other hand, the completest sincerity in 
rejecting it. The one is the appointed means of salvation, the other 
is the only excuse from observing it. The efficacy of this sincerity in 
dispensing men depends on the degree and the nature of their ignor- 
ance of the Catholic Church. An ignorance that is impenetrable 
and invincible by all their efforts is required, in order that a man’s 
sincerity in rejecting the Church be absolute and excusable. Thus, 
in examining the law, “Out of the Church no salvation,” we meet 
with certain considerations that widen our hopes as to those out- 
side her communion, and now we meet with others which narrow 
those hopes again. When we come to reflect on the abundant 
means of knowledge, the rigid observance that is due to God’s com- 
mands, and the perversity of mankind, we have reason to fear that 
invincible ignorance, and sincerity consequently, are not so preva- 
lent as we should wish. We can not in general have good hopes 
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for the salvation of those outside the Church. Still we have no 
criterion for judging about individuals nor about the numbers of the 
saved and lost. We have no knowledge of the varying circum- 
stances of so many men; even if we could read their minds, still we 
can not speculate as to the secret operations of grace in their souls 
during their last moment. We must judge harshly of none, and 
while we have grave fears we can lawfully indulge in hopes for 
each individual’s future welfare. 

IV. However broadly we may, in our charity, interpret the for- 
mula “Out of the Church no salvation,” the truth remains that, 
“Narrow is the gate and straight is the way that leadeth to life; 
and few there are that find it” (Matt. vii, 14). It is not easy to see 
how those who live in the modern world of civilization can remain 
in absolute ignorance of the Church. The light of Christ “enlight- 
eneth every man that cometh into this world” (John i, 9); and of 
Our Lord’s messengers it is written, “Verily, their sound hath gone 
forth into all the earth, and their words unto the ends of the whole 
world” (Rom. x, 18). It is natural to think that God would call 
to the ordinary path of salvation all those who are within reach of it, 
and not leave such large multitudes to be dealt with as exceptions. 
When we see what means of information men now have, through 
conversation, reading, observation, when we remember the wide 
range of men’s thoughts, and the universal communication of them, 
and the general attention which the Catholic Church attracts, it 1s 
impossible to think that there can be many men who have not at 
least suspected her divine authority, and been moved to further inves- 
tigation. Internal grace always accompanies the outward oppor- 
tunity, and it is certain that it must lead conscientious inquirers to 
full belief in the Church. It is probably true in our days as it was 
in St. Bernard’s, that it is more difficult to escape from the knowl- 
edge of the truth than to attain it. 

There is abundant reason for believing that great numbers, the 
majority perhaps, of those to whom an unwelcome truth is revealed, 
will refuse to accept it and prefer falsehood. It is easy to do this. 
God speaks first in a whisper, which can be stifled and disregarded ; 
He does not crush the mind with evidence, but employs such as 
can be set aside if the will is obstinate. It is generally more profit- 
able in a material sense to be outside the Church than in it, and to 
be on the side of Satan and the world rather than on the side of 
Christ. This consideration outweighs in many minds all present 
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truth and all future reward. The rejection of truth is a secret 
crime, it brings no disgrace before mankind, no loss in this world; 
it does not prevent a man from claiming and receiving the credit 
of uprightness and sincerity. It is not difficult for a man to be 
thoroughly dishonest and to persuade himself that he is sincere. 
Our capacity for self-deception is exceedingly great. And when 
our interests, our fears, our habits, the persuasion of others, all 
combine against the right, it is easy to make ourselves believe that 
the worse is the better reason. If it is easy for us to be insincere 
even in our adhesion to truth and goodness much more likely are 
we to overlook our insincerity in adhering to a profitable falsehood. 
Sincerity is too difficult a virtue to be very prevalent; and the 
inducements to the contrary are strong. Resisting the truth was 
common among those to whom Our Lord preached, and it is not 
likely to be less common when He speaks, no longer in His own 
person, but through the mouth of His Church. As of Our Lord’s 
times, so of these: “Light is come into the world, and men loved 
darkness rather than the light, for their works were evil. For 
every one that doth evil hateth the light and cometh not to the light” 
(John iii, 19, 20). 

Much of the ignorance about the Church among men is the result 
of moral transgressions which make the soul incapable of seeing 
the truth. A great deal that claims to be sincere ignorance is 
sheer hatred of the truth. Many know the truth and will not ac- 
knowledge it. Very many more have received some inkling of the 
truth: some of them yield to negligence and allow themselves to be 
occupied by less important things; others shrink from a fuller 
knowledge because they know they will be convinced; and they 
vainly suppose that a deliberately chosen ignorance will shield them 
from the responsibility of disobeying the voice of God. There must 
be a great deal of this kind of sin in the world. When we consider 
the violations of all the other laws of God, of honesty, charity, 
truth, chastity, whenever there is the prospect of some gain or plea- 
sure and the chance of impunity, we may be sure that the command 
to join the one Church of Christ will be much more widely violated, 
as the inducements to do so are so much greater. As with all other 
laws, so with the one we are considering; it is disobeyed, not so 
much because men are ignorant of it, as because they do not wish 
to recognize it. Under such circumstances men will be ready to 
grasp at any bad reason that seems to justify their determination. 
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Hence it is that we hear such unscriptural and unreasonable phrases 
as: “One religion is as good as another:” “A man will be judged 
for his life and not for his belief ;” “Doctrines are but opinions, and 
God will damn no man for his opinions.” All such statements are 
worth nothing as a justification for rejecting the Catholic Church, 
unless they are spoken in the most complete sincerity. But we can 
hardly think that they are so. They are not sound reasons for re- 
jecting the Church, but rather excuses adopted in many cases to 
salve the conscience, to save the trouble of inquiry, to deceive one- 
self and others, and to make insincerity look like sincerity. We 
have reason to fear that among the bulk of non-Catholics there are 
many cases of ignorance which are false, imperfect, or feigned, many — 
cases to which the phrase we are considering will apply in their 
narrowest sense; outside the visible union of the Catholic Church 
there is for them no salvation. Such hopes as we entertain for them 
must be based, not so much on belief in the possibility of their 
invincible ignorance, as on the wish that their knowledge may lead 
them when on the verge of death to recognize and enter the one 
Ark of Salvation. 
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XXVII. IS THE CHURCH INTOLERANT? 
_ BY THE REV. P. A. HALPIN, 


SYNOPSIS.—The very term intolerance is a menace. 

Tolerance 1s not absolutely justifiable. Religious and civil intoler- 
ance. Religious intolerance must be upheld. The religious intolerance of 
the Church is her duty and her glory. 

II. What is the history of Catholic intolerance? It is a calumny. It 
o — The spirit of the Church must be the spirit of its 
ounder. 


There are very few words which have a more disagreeable mean- 
ing for the twentieth century ear than the expression “intolerant” 
which conveys the leading idea of the question which it is the pur- 
pose of this instruction to answer. The reason of the repugnance 
felt by our age for this term is because liberty, fraternity, equality, 
are the watchwords now as they were at the end of the eighteenth 
and during the whole nineteenth century. We are told that intol- 
erance is not compatible with “liberty,” that it disrupts “fraternity” 
and is a mortal foe to “equality.”” They tell us that the institution 
of which intolerance is predicated is an institution which is out of 
place in these times, and must be warred against by all those who 
feel it their duty to maintain the advanced civilization of to-day, of 
all those who take pride in upholding the spirit of the era, of all 
those who profess that the struggle of the period is a struggle for 
absolute emancipation from everything that savors of dependence or 
servility in any field whether of action or thought, whether of pol- 
itics, literature, or science. Intolerance, they say, is a monster 
which must be destroyed. Intolerance is a tyrant which must be 
deposed. Intolerance is a bugbear which must disappear, other- 
wise the progress of man will be delayed, will be not only postponed 
but prevented and aborted absolutely. Intolerance is unwillingness 
to tolerate opinions or beliefs contrary to their own. It is bigotry. 
It is fanaticism. The wildest denunciations have been poured out 
against intolerance. My beloved brethren, you will not be surprised 
when I say that all this eloquence of vituperation has been launched 
against your Church, the Catholic Church, the Church of God. 

Books are published everywhere, in every tongue, by gifted, by 
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mediocre, by very mediocre individuals, which are nothing more 
than diatribes against your holy religion. All their attacks may be 
summed up in this one accusation, that the Church is an uncom- 
promising one, that there is no spirit of conciliation energizing in 
its head, its hierarchy or its members, that it is despotic and unrea- 
soning and that therefore it is not divine, it is not the Church of 
Christ, but a travesty thereof, and a force which must be anni- 
hilated, ior otherwise all tolerance, al! religion, all charity will be 
banished from the abodes and from the souls of men. You have 
heard ali this and you ask, and you have the right to ask: Is the 
Church intolerant? Is the whole world outside the Church tol- 
erant? Are Catholics alone by the doctrines of their faith and 
the commands of their rulers compelled to be uncompromising, 
fanatical, bigoted and to repudiate al! who are not of their way of 
thinking or of acting. To give you an answer let us explain (a) 
what toleration is, (b) what intolerance is, (c) and what is the 
history of the Church as an agent tolerant or intolerant in the 
affairs of mankind. 

I. The question is religious intolerance. Suppose we affirm some 
maxims which in this connection are generally conceded by all right 
reasoning minds. A religion may be viewed in its relations to God, 
as a means of honoring Him, and of leading men to eternal happi- 
ness. This would seem to be the end of any institution which 
claims to be heaven born. Or it may—this religion—be considered 
in its bearing upon civil society whose interests—we use interests in 
a general sense—it may favor or contradict. A religion whose 
dogmas, whose practising would be in opposition to man’s nature, 
his sentiments and his needs, a religion which would contradict the 
evident attributes and the sufficiently manifest designs of the Creator 
could hardly be looked upon as a religion conducive to God’s honor 
or man’s salvation. Such a profession would be condemned by God 
and the adherents of it would be reproved and pitied by every en- 
lightened man. Moreover, a ruler could not in conscience tolerate 
within his states a belief whose tenets and spirit would be subver- 
sive of the principles of social morality, and governmental authority. 
Hence we must recognize two kinds of intolerance. There is reli- 
gious intolerance which rejects as unapproved of by God every 
religion which possesses not the characteristics of truth. There is 
civil intolerance which proscribes the profession of every teaching 
and of every worship which antagonizes the welfare of society. 
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Religious intolerance regards professions in their bearing upon the 
future life, civil in their connection with the present life. The 
theologian examines a religion as to whether it is true or false, 
whether it comes from God or from men; the sovereign, the states- 
man to discover whether it makes or does not make for the inter- 
ests of the Commonwealth. I say the interests, not the laws of 
society. For the true religion must always harmonize with the 
welfare of peoples, but it may find itself not in accordance with 
particular regulations, in which case it is logical to conclude that 
religion is not to be rejected, but the laws must be reformed. These 
two conditions have not always been sufficiently distinguished, yet 
they should be. 

What have we to say of religious intolerance, understanding it as 
it should be understood? Certainly we must execrate that universal 
toleration which allows that all religions are equally good, or equally 
useless or harmless. ‘The solution of this question depends entirely 
on our proper understanding the limits of ecclesiastical authority 
as well as the obligations which are imposed upon it by its position, 
or rather by its heaven descended mission of guardian of the spiritual 
welfare of the world. That the Church in this view must safeguard 
the minds of her children goes without saying. Error touching 
matters of faith she must sedulously, zealously and uninterruptedly 
condemn. This is apparent from the very nature of religious truth. 
Religious truth is not speculative only, it is besides eminently prac- 
tical. Its object is not merely to teach men what they should know 
but just as specifically to teach them what to do. Every truth has a 
practical corollary for conduct. The man who believes that there 
is one only God must also admit that He alone is to be obeyed, that 
His commands are paramount, and that no voice is to be listened to 
which runs counter to His mandates. The man who believes that 
there is only one means of salvation must adopt that means and 
no other. The man whose faith tells him that there is only one road 
to heaven must put his feet on that road. 

These illustrations have been used to show that belief is not 
theoretical merely, but reaches down to the deliberate thoughts, 
words, and deeds of every individual. His teacher and his guide 
is his Church, and upon that Church devolves not only the duty 
of pointing out for him the road, not only the duty of providing him 
with all the helps necessary for this spiritual journey, but upon 
that church rests the obligation to patrol that road and sweep it 
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clear of all obstacles, to eliminate if possible, or, if impossible, to 
minimize the dangers, and above all to keep the signals bright so that 
not for a single instant shall shadows or darkness lie upon it. Such 
a mission supposes that the vigilance must be active, alert, eternal. 
Everybody will concede that such a church must be unchecked, un- 
trammeled, that such a church must have the right of way in her 
own sphere, that within her legitimate zone she possesses the privi- 
lege as well as the obligation of crying halt to all obtrusion and 
intrusion, and of saying so far and no further. Within these limits 
she can not be tolerant. In these cases intolerance should surround 
her like an atmosphere. Along these lines intolerance becomes a 
sacred prerogative. Along these lines tolerance becomes a crime. 
So much has been said against the Church because through ali the 
years she has been so uncompromising where there has been ques- 
tion of the purity of her doctrine, or the integrity of her practice. 
The air has been made vocal with clamors against her so-called 
stubborn, unbending attitude. She is the mother of her children 
and her watchfulness has never slept. Like the mother who will 
interpose her own body between her offspring and the wild beast 
who threatens its destruction, the Church has never faltered in 
presence of any sacrifice entailed upon her in the discharge of her 
functions as the provider of sane nutriment for the minds of every 
member of her fold. She has been fearless in opposing every enemy 
of the faith and there never has been in all history such an 
undaunted champion of the rights of those entrusted to her care. 
They have branded her as intolerant when she was only faithful, 
they have stigmatized her as relentless when she was only true to 
the sacredness of her charge. Because she condemned the book, 
no matter who wrote it, the book which breathed the venom of infi- 
delity, they called her an enemy of letters; because she repudiated 
the theory which was in germ a heresy, they styled her the foe of 
science; because she anathematized a principle which led to revolu- 
tion and anarchy they named her the antagonist of civilization. 
She has suffered everything in promoting the spiritual, aye, and the 
temporal well being of the race. She has been a martyr to her 
mission and her duty. Yet she is an intolerant, a bigoted, an un- 
compromising institution, and her light is darkness, and her zeal is 
ambition, and her love is cruelty, and she deserves not a footplace 
among the habitations of men. When they cry out against her 
intolerance they hardly know the meaning of their clamor. In one 
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way their reproach is her glory. Yes, she is intolerant, yes, there are 
things she will not abide. She will not tolerate error; she wili not 
tolerate atheism or infidelity, or any of the views which aim at the 
destruction of all religion, of all morality, of all civilization. All the 
truths of God she must uphold. All the sacred rights of men she 
will declare and fight for. She believes in liberty, but she is intol- 
erant of license. She believes in fraternity but not in communism. 
She believes in equality of all men before God, but she respects the 
conditions in which the race finds itself. She will stand up for all 
rightful possessions. She will not brook injustice, oppression, or 
slavery. Poor and rich are alike to her, but woe to the capitalist 
who defrauds the laborer of his wages, and woe also to the laboring 
man who rises up in unjust violence against his employer. Yes, 
the church is intolerant, but this intolerance is not a badge of shame, 
but a crown of glory. 

II. So much for intolerance in general. What is the story of the 
Catholic religion in this connection? We know how history has been 
written, we know, too, how the history of our Church has fared in 
the hands of her opponents. They, the boastful advocates of toler- 
ance, have had very little tolerance for the Church. They proclaim 
that Catholic rulers and princes have not allowed in society any 
other religion than that of Rome. They assert, moreover, that this 
spirit of persecution was inspired by the very nature of the doc- 
trines of the Church, that the Church commanded it, that it was 
inseparably connected with every fundamental Catholic principle. 
The Church, they say, has been the parent of modern persecution, 
exercising her sway not only over the minds of men, but over their 
persons and their possessions as well—in a word, that an essential 
doctrine of the Catholic Church is intolerance, religious as well as 
civil. 

These two kinds of intolerance they urge are inseparable, 
that where we find one we find the other. In the words of Rous- 
seau it is true of the Catholic Church that she has always taught the 
two sorts of intolerance, for, says he, it is impossible to live in 
peace with those whom one believes to be damned; to love them 
would be to hate God who punishes them.” This certainly is 
putting the calumny against us at its worst. How are we to reply? 
In the brief space allotted us a comprehensive answer is out of the 
question. We might gratuitously deny what has been so gratui- 
tously asserted. But let us pause for a rapid if not complete in- 
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vestigation. Nobody wishes to deny that the Church must anathe- 
matize everything which contradicts the truth of which she has 
been made the guardian. What is heretical she must declare such, 
what is erroneous she must stigmatize as such, what is dangerous 
in morals or in faith she must proclaim as such. Still look at the 
marvellous compassion of this mother of souls. Has she ever 
stated that any one of the children of men has been irretrievably 
lost because he was not a member of her flock? There is no salva- 
tion outside of the Church, is one of her cardinal teachings, yet 
how often she tells of the possibility of those being saved who are 
not of her communion yet do all in their power to live accoraing to 
the dictates of their conscience. So wide is her liberality in this 
particular, that she goes to the length of allowing her doctors to 
profess that if necessary God in such a case will perform a miracle. 
Is this true of all the sects? Is there any one so bigoted, so narrow, 
sO uncompromising as the sectarian? We are told that Catholic 
governments have acted toward non-Catholic subject in a spirit of 
despotic intolerance! Be it so. Has their action been one suggested 
by any doctrine of the Church whose spirit is the Spirit of Christ, 
who hated sin but loved the sinner. Do we know all the reasons 
which actuated these rulers in their attitude toward those who did 
not belong to the religion professed by the State. We might ask 
what of Protestant rulers, what has been the spirit of their admin- 
istration? They ailege against us as a monument of ecclesiastical 
intolerance the Inquisition. What a host of calumnies have found 
shelter under the wing of that name. We simply say read its his- 
tory aright, examine it to the very bottom. We say let reason, 
not imagination, not prejudice make the investigation, and the apol- 
ogists of religion need have no fear, nor will any fair-minded indi- 
vidual be convinced that the Church is deservedly branded as intol- 
erant. Let us go a step further; let us suppose that churchmen— 
as has happened—have enacted scenes that fill us with horror, let 
us grant that a Pope or Popes have acted in a manner to shock the 
Christian world by deeds of oppression, cruelty, yes, crime. What 
has that to do with the purity and charity and humanness inculcated 
by the Catholic faith? In that much they have not allowed them- 
selves to be influenced by the gentleness of the Founder of our holy 
religion. A glance at the councils of the Church will reveal its true 
spirit. These are the words of St. Augustine and their spirit has 
been imbibed by ecclesiastical writers and princes who came after 
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him. He is writing to a proconsul of Africa begging him not to 
put the Donatists to death. He says: “Great as may be the evil you 
wish to abolish and the good you desire to procure, it is a task more 
onerous and useless to use force than to enlighten their minds.” 

This has always been the mind of the Church. The question which 
is being studied in this instruction is a vast one on account of its 
many ramifications and especially on account of the documents 
without number which have been published by friends and adver- 
saries of Catholic doctrine. The teaching and the spirit of the 
Church has always been manifest. Doubtless its principles have 
been misunderstood in ages of less enlightenment than ours. Human 
passions mingling with religion and covering themselves with its 
sacred and sheltering name have acted with a zeal altogether false 
and have committed inhuman atrocities. The duty of the Catholic 
is to distinguish between false and prudent zeal and to judge ac- 
cordingly. In a word the duty of the Catholic is to remember that 
the spirit of the Church is the Spirit of Christ, whose characteristic 
attitude toward all mankind is: “Come to me—because I am meek 
and humble of heart and you shall find rest to your souls” (Matt. 


xi, 29). 





COLLECTANEA. 


SERMONS, ADDRESSES, ETC., DELIVERED ON VARIOUS 
OCCASIONS. 





FIFTY YEARS’ JUBILEE OF A SISTER OF MERCY. 


“They that are learned in the law of God and true wisdom shall shine as 
the firmament; and they that instruct many to justice shall shine as stars 
for all eternity.” 


I have chosen these words of the prophet Daniel as a fitting introduction 
to a few reflections which we shall make to-day on the occasion which has 
called us together. We are here firstly to thank Almighty God for having 
privileged one of His faithful servants with a long life full of merit as of 
years, and to show our respect and honor to one who has by a life of un- 
ostentatious piety and unrequited labor laid the little world in which she 
lived under an everlasting debt of gratitude. The people of the world are 
not slow to recognize worth in its citizens; nay, rather they are prone to 
squander rewards and honors on many who ill deserve them, and the world’s 
standard of worth is rather vague and inconstant. From the time that the 
victors in the Olympic games were crowned with olive garlands before an 
admiring Grecian mob, to these latter times when sovereigns decorate with 
medals and titles the political, military and social champions, the deeds that 
are valued and the heroes that are crowned are those who in their particu- 
lar arena have achieved fame and glory by the successful use of their bodily 
powers. Yet while the world is in a ferment of enthusiasm over the suc- 
cessful achievements of its heroes, there are thousands of uncrowned heroes 
and heroines hidden away among the grimy fogs of some crowded city or 
sequestered in sqme remote and unknown region of a far-off land, doing 
far nobler deed expending more human energies, deserving far richer 
laurels than theif apparently more favored brethren. The conquest of city 
and nations by force of arms was and is considered by worldlings among the 
highest of human ambitions. The patriot who goes forth armed to fight for 
his country has his name and fame handed down to future ages on monu- 
ments of sculptured stone, in odes of immortal songs. His deeds no doubt 
are great and noble, but is he not buoyed up with a spirit of ambition and 
pride, which after all is the gratification of one of the strongest passions of 
the human heart? How different are those exploits which are wrought in 
the conquest of the human heart with its passions and inclinations! The 
human heart is a mighty ocean always surging and never at rest and often 
agitated by fearful storms of passion. Man’s will left to itself is powerless 
to control the human heart. Sensual pleasures and gratification are so se- 
ductive that it is impossible to withstand their allurements if we rely solely 
on our own resources, because our wills are weakened and prone to evil ways 
since the day when our progenitor Adam first gave way to the temptings of 
the serpent of Eden. The idolators of human reason think that by reason 
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alone the will may be constrained to control the heart in its evil tendencies, 
but Christian philosophers teach us that nothing but the abiding grace of God 
can restore to the human will the power of resisting evil inclinations which 
it lost by the sinful lapse of our first parents. Are we more perfect or 
stronger in will power than Adam, the goodliest man of men since born; 
or more proof against seductive suggestions than Eve, the fairest of her 
daughters? Does not the universal sinfulness of the world proclaim our na- 
tive frailty in the loudest tones? The conquest of our own base hearts is 
the victory we must gain if we wish to assure a life of happiness in another 
sphere. This is the victory which far surpasses the conquest of men and 
nations—the conquest of ourselves. And there are diversities of ministry in 
the service of God. The many are called to save their own souls, but there 
are a chosen few who, inspired by that same Divine Power, are called upon 
to be the exemplars and guides—to raise themselves by greater efforts and 
by greater graces to a higher pitch of sanctity in order to help the weaker 
ones by their word and example. The ruin of man’s soul is wrought chiefly 
by three principal evils—the evil of riches, the evil of concupiscence, and the 
evil of pride. All men who wish to save their souls must use riches with 
due caution, and must not let their love wean them away from God and 
spiritual things. Men must not desire bodily pleasures except within the 
limit prescribed by God himself, and pride must not so puff up a creature 
that he can not subject himself to the lawful authority which is necessary to 
the wise governing of conflicting human characters. The true followers of 
Christ go one step higher by renouncing these three evils radically, and bind 
themselves by special vows of poverty, chastity and obedience, to give all their 
possessions to the poor, to abstain from every thought, word or act contrary 
to chastity, and to submit themselves blindly to the direction of others. 
Those are the noblest of the world’s heroes who give up for Christ’s sake 
and the help of their fellow creatures even the innocent pleasures and hap- 
piness of domestic life and live lives of self-denial and penance in accord 
with the vocation given them to follow the Divine Master. Very few under- 
stand the hard life that is led in the convent cloister. How few men and 
women of the world are not blinded by the desire of money, and the vanities 
it begets, is easily demonstrated by the countless crimes avarice and poverty 
give rise to. 

How few men and women of the world are willing to practise even Chris- 
tian charity is fully testified by the social degradation of our towns and 
cities and the awful domestic tragedies that disgrace our country; and how 
few are willing to submit their own sweet wills to-lawful authority is amply 
shown by the quarrels and wrangles that are settled in law courts. Are not 
these true heroines who retire from the life and bustle of the world to wage 
war on themselves by prayer and penance for the satisfaction of their own 
souls and the helping of their weaker brethren? Mothers often expect 
teachers not only to teach and train the intellects the children have, but they 
expect them also to provide brains for those who have only a limited sup- 
ply. Every mother thinks her “geese are swans,” and so when from want 
of native capability these children do not dazzle the world the teachers are 
made to bear the blame. And they are still more unreasonable and inter- 
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fering with those devoted workers who receive no earthly recompense save 
their bare and meager sustenance, and often not that, and work from year 
to year without murmur or complaint. Catholic parents very badly appre- 
ciate the noble work of their devoted nuns. They think that the ever cheer- 
ful countenance, the unceasing readiness to comfort and relieve the troubles 
of others, cannot but be an index of a heart devoid of care and anxiety; but 
there is often many a feverish brow, many a wearied brain and much un- 
complained of suffering in the daily life of a Sister of Mercy. Her efforts 
to train the young are often marred by evil associations at home or in the 
world, and if any of her former pupils become, as hundreds do, honest, up- 
right men of our country, or devoted mothers and pure women whose grand 
lives leaven the wicked mass of social corruption in which we live, rarely is 
the merit given to the early training at the hands of an unknown and hum- 
ble Sister of Mercy. 

Just think of fifty years of a useful life like that; fifty long years of ener- 
gies spent for the glory of God and the salvation of immortal souls; fifty 
golden years given to the service of the Divine Master; fifty years of pa- 
tient selfdiscipline; fifty years of voluntary poverty; fifty years of stainless 
chastity; fifty years of blind obedience! God alone knows their value—we 
don’t; God alone can reward them—you or I can’t; God alone can fitly honor 
one who realized so nobly the true value of life—as it is beautifully described 
by the poet priest of America, Father Ryan: 


“Life is a burden: bear it; 

Life is a duty: dare it; 

Life is a thorn crown: wear it. 

Tho’ it break your heart in twain, 

Tho’ its burden crush you down, 

Close your lips and hide your pain; 
First the Cross and then the Crown.” 


Who more than she whom we honor to-day found life a burden and bore 
it; who more than she found it a duty and bravely dared it; who more than 
she found it a thorn-crown and unflinchingly wore it! Is it not right that 
we should assemble to-day to thank God for having given one, on whom 
He lavished no great physical strength but a noble soul, the privilege to spend 
such a blameless and useful and unselfish life for so many years in our 
midst, and we pray that the good God may yet leave her for many more 
golden years to still make the people of this poor, sinful, ignorant world bet- 
ter and purer and nobler by the grand example of patient self-sacrifice and 
high virtues; and that when in his own good time He may call her away 
to her reward, He will realize in her the prophecy of Daniel with which we 
began: “They that are learned in the law of God and true wisdom shall shine 
as the firmament; and they that instruct many to justice shall shine as stars 
for all eternity.” 
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THE SACRED SCRIPTURES A SOURCE OF SACRED 
ELOQUENCE. 


ADAPTED FROM THE GERMAN OF A. MEYENBERG, BY THE 
REV. BERTRAND L. CONWAY, C.S.P. 


The Teaching of Deuteronomy.* 


No one who has seen the giant statue of Moses by Michelangelo 
at the tomb of Julius II., in the church of San Pietro in Vinculi, at 
Rome, can resist comparing the thoughts there suggested with the 
impression made after reading the last lines of Deuteronomy. The 
inspired writer paints for us a comprehensive picture of divine rev- 
elation, in which he groups all that is great in nature and super- 
nature. Some one has remarked that in the Moses of Michelangelo 
the mighty spirit of our age is revealed. At all events, the Moses of 
Deuteronomy has a special message to our age. Our age demands 
and reverences that noble type of manhood which rises superior to 
the mere promptings of human nature. Moses tells us of the true 
superman—the man whose gifts and talents are all transfigured by 
grace, faith and love, and who unites the natural and the super- 
natural in a perfect synthesis in order to fulfil God’s will in time and 
in eternity. The modern world asks that men grow more and more 
unselfish, that they learn so to love the brethren that they are willing 
to suffer and die for them. Moses is the first great teacher of the 
natural and supernatural love of God which alone can make this 
possible. His whole work, too, points to a Redeemer, who as the 
Word made flesh did this in a perfect manner, and enabled us by His 
grace and love to follow in His footsteps. 

The modern world is striving after unity—the unity, alas! of 
philosophical monism, which develops and degenerates into ma- 
terialism and pantheism. Moses, who teaches clearly and explicitly 
the great fact of the creation of the world by God, and the sublime 
union of the universe with its Maker—who proclaims a divine 
eternal law which governs everything from the atom to the highest 
angel—who declares the union of the natural and the supernatural, 
of knowledge and faith, of the power of man and the grace of God 
—Moses is the teacher of the only true and genuine monism, i. e., 
the natural and supernatural union of all created things with their 
Creator. 

Moses and with him the entire Scriptures have a noble message 
to the modern world of faith in a personal God, who reveals Him- 


* The first of these papers appeared in our issues of last year. 
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self in the works of nature, and of grace—a message of love also 
of this personal God, whose service is both an honor and a glory. 
The one remedy for the evils that weigh heavily upon modern so- 
ciety lies in the humble submission of the children of men to their 
personal God and Creator. 

We have tried to trace out carefully the trend of thought in 
Deuteronomy, because it is a summary of the law of Sinai, a com- 
pendium of the religion of revelation, and a book full of the true 
spirit of Israel’s faith and love. Because it was written to rouse 
Israel to a sense of its duty toward Jehovah, it must ever remain - 
pre-eminently the book of the sacred orator. May our suggestions 
regarding its use bear abundant fruit. May many search its pages 
for the chief themes of sacred oratory. 


Tsrael’s Storm-Period. 


So we style the times of the Judges and the days of Samuel and 
Saul. Israel is fighting for her very existence, now conquered by 
her enemies and punished for her sins, and again triumphant—a 
wild background truly, out of which, however, arise noble souls of 
marked individuality, although not free from personal sins. 

The lovable character of Samuel first appears in all beauty and 
majesty as a devout servant of God, through whose hands run the 
golden threads of divine Providence. The people clamor for a king, 
and God yields to their entreaties. ‘‘And the Lord said to Samuel: 
Hearken to their voice ; and make them a king” (I. Kings viii. 22). 
Saul, their first king, flashes on the scene with all the passing bril- 
liancy of a meteor, only to die the miserable death of a suicide (x. I, 
xxxi. 4). The divinely established kingdom, however, does not die 
with him, but is perpetuated in David. 

The rays of divine revelation shine forth at all times upon the 
world, even amidst the dark shadows of the sins of the people of 
God, and the misdeeds of their leaders. They may be obscured for 
a time, but they never cease shining altogether. Perhaps there is no 
more striking illustration of this truth to be found anywhere in his- 
tory than in the times of the Judges, so honestly pictured without 
respect of persons by the divinely inspired historian. The young 
eagle of Israel finds that she cannot fly at all, without the help of 
God—He upholds her while He punishes her. This period of 
Tsrael’s history may be compared with the ninth and tenth centuries 
of the Church’s history. Let us point this out more in detail. 
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While the book of Judges describes the storm period of Israel’s 
history, and the noble leaders and judges whom God raised as 
beacon lights to guide his people, the books of Samuel (I. and II. 
Kings) show the growth and development of the kingdom, the 
school of the prophets, and the whole Jewish theocracy both in its 
desperate struggle for existence, and in its final triumph. 

The book of Judges is a most consoling book for the sacred orator. 
In it he learns how, despite the assaults of the enemies of religion, 
and despite the sins of its friends, God protects his Church and his 
people, and can raise up devoted servants to worship Him even in 
the most evil times. 

The books of Samuel are even more worthy of the study of the 
priest and the sacred orator. In a sort of historical introduction 
(ch. i. xiii.), these books speak of the last judges, Heli and Sam- 
uel, and the dawn of the new school of the prophets. Then they re- 
late the rise and development of the Kingdom of Israel under Saul 
and David. 

The book of Judges and the two books of Samuel give us a 
beautiful picture of the development of the religion of the Old Tes- 
tament. After the wild times of the judges, comes Samuel whose 
noble personality forms so striking contrast to Heli and his sons 
(ch. ii.-iv.). What a series of pictures both of virtue and of vice 
are grouped about the tabernacle of Silo and the Ark of the Cov- 
enant! pictures of earnest piety and devout worship of God (ch. iii.), 
pictures of unbelief, disregard for the law, and impurity (ch. i1.), 
pictures of God-fearing families bringing up children to love God 
(ch. i.), and of priestly families punished severely by God for their 
unfaithfulness (ch. iv.). 

The two books of Kings as well as the book of Ruth tell us of 
the beginnings of the Kingdom of Israel, which the people demanded 
against the will of God (viii. 7-18) ; they relate also how God took 
it under His divine protection, and in His inscrutable wisdom made it 
fall in with His divine plans. Saul begins his brilliant course, but 
through his pride and disobedience brings about his own ruin as a 
warning to all future kings, who are not loyal to Almighty God 
(ch. xiv.-xvi., xviii.-xxxi.). The second book of Samuel, the first 
book of Chronicles and the Psalms give us the history of King 
David. A careful reading of his portion of Holy Writ, i. e., from 
Judges to Chronicles, will convince the sacred orator of the great 
abundance of homiletic material to be found therein. 
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RETREAT FOR CHILDREN PREPARING FOR 
CONFIRMATION. 


BY THE REV. P. A. HALPIN. 
III.—So.piers oF CHRIST. 


You are beginning, dear children, the second day of your Con- 
firmation retreat. You were most attentive yesterday and, no doubt, 
you have already learned to appreciate how much it is in your power 
to do when you make up your minds to reflect and pray. You have 
perceived that by reflection and by prayer your souls will take on 
those conditions without which, even if you received the Imposition 
of Hands worthily, you can not obtain the fulness of the Holy 
Ghost. To-day, most certainly, you will continue to behave in the 
spirit which was yours yesterday. 

Perhaps you will do even better. It is worth your while. In 
after years, when things may be clearer than they are at present, 
you will grasp more completely what an unspeakable blessing this 
Sacrament is. Not one of the effects of Confirmation must you 
miss. They are so laden with strength and light and courage. In 
a general way something has been hinted about them all, but more 
needs to be said. As you study these effects, you will increase your 
efforts to make every one of them yours. They all may be summed 
up in the expression so frequently used: perfect Christian. 

Do you know of anything that can come into your life, any gift, 
any honor, any wealth, any distinction which may be compared 
with the gift, with the honor, with the wealth which is included in 
the meaning of that term? Do you know of anything you would 
sooner be than perfect Christians? Remember, besides, that being 
perfect Christians does not stand in the way of reaching any emi- 
nence to which your ambition may aspire. After all, what is any- 
thing you may acquire worth to you, if you are not perfect members 
of our Church? Is it worth so much after all to be a Christian if 
you are not a perfect one? If you are not a perfect Christian what 
are you? All your resolutions of this retreat may be reduced to 
one which is: “With the help of the Holy Ghost I am going to be a 
perfect Christian.” 
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The help of the Holy Ghost is always with you and after Con- 
firmation will be more abundantly with you. The Holy Ghost 
never has and never will desert you. If you fail in living the only 
life worth living, the life of the perfect Christian, it is the fault of 
yourselves and of yourselves only. Ask yourselves once more what 
kind of boys and what kind of girls, what kind of youths and 
what kind of maidens, what kind of men and what kind of women 
are you going to be if you are not perfect Christians? If you are 
not, how much good will you do in the world? If you are not, is it not 
true that the world would be better without you? If you are not, 
do you not cause rather harm than good in the world? There is a 
possibility of your being a curse to yourselves and to all those with 
whom you come in contact. Surely there will not be much consola- 
tion for vou in your hour of death, if you are obliged to smite your 
breast and say: My whole life has been a wretched failure, and it 
were better for me and perhaps for others on my account, that 
neither they nor I were born. There have been and there are and 
alas! there will be, such lives even among those who call themselves 
Christians. 

Do you not see how much the resolution spoken of above means 
for you? Do you not see that such a resolution, taken with all your 
strength combined, with the strength which will be added to your 
human, your natural power by the Holy Ghost, means days passed 
in the Spirit of Christ, and all of these days leading to a final, 
blessed day, when, in all confidence, you will commend your souls, as 
Christ commended His on the Cross, into the hands of your heavenly 
Father! 

The life of the perfect Christian is such a life as Christ lived, and 
the death of the perfect Christian is such a death as Christ died. 
Since to be a perfect Christian means all this, it is no wonder that 
you are so frequently asked to bear it in mind during these days of 
preparation. The sacred and mysterious signs exhibited in Con- 
firmation do not merely show what is the nature of the graces con- 
veved, but these begin in a way which is beyond our comprehen- 
sion to produce these graces. Besides perfecting the grace of Bap- 
tism, which is the first grace which all Christians receive, this Sacra- 
ment remits sin if after Confession made in the Catholic spirit any sin 
remains. It confirms you in your faith and makes you strong and 
proud to confess and glorify the name of Our Lord Jesus Christ. It 
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also increases the store of grace which your souls may already 
possess. 

A proof that Confirmation does everything that is claimed for it, is 
found in the history of those who were the first to have adminis- 
tered unto them, by way of the Sacrament, the Holy Ghost. Re- 
member how weak were the Apostles during the Passion and after 
the Ascension of the Lord. They were afraid, while their Master 
was enduring the terrible agony and sufferings in the garden, as 
He carried His Cross, and while He hung on the Cross. They for- 
sook Him when He needed them most, they fled; and Peter denied, 
actually and cravenly denied Him three times. When He ascended 
into heaven they hid themselves through fear of the Jews and con- 
cealed themselves for ten days, behind closed doors. But at last, 
on the glorious day of Pentecost, they were confirmed. Immedi- 
ately on receiving the Holy Ghost what changed men they became! 
“Suddenly there came a sound from heaven, as of a mighty wind 
coming, and it filled the whole house where they were sitting; and 
there appeared to them parted tongues, as it were of fire, and it sat 
upon every one of them, and they were all filled with the Holy 
Ghost and they began to speak with divers tongues, according as 
the Holy Ghost gave them to speak” (Acts ii). The whole of Jeru- 
salem was in amazement. They could not recognize that these men, 
now so bold, were the men who were known as the chosen followers 
of Christ. Peter, undismayed, stood up and spoke to them. He 
was a new man. He faced the whole city and did not hesitate to 
tell those assembled what they were and what manner of crime 
they had committed in putting to death Christ. He proclaims, as 
if he impeached fearlessly the whole nation of the Jews and all the 
authorities of the great empire of Rome, that they were wicked men, 
and were made more wicked because they had slain and crucified 
Jesus of Nazareth. He stirred all those who heard him to sorrow 
for the sin in which they had participated and he bade them save 
themselves from this perverse generation, to do penance, to be 
baptized, and to receive the Holy Ghost. 

This courage was found among all to whom the gift of the Holy 
Spirit was imparted. Not one of the twelve upon whom at Pente- 
cost the Holy Ghost came down, but traveled here and there, to the 
furthest points of the known world, preaching Christ, living like 
Christ, and in the end dying for Him. Were they not perfect 
Christians and were they not made so by their Confirmation? Many 
holy men and women since, holy men and women without number, 
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have followed in the footsteps of the Apostles, have sold all they had 
and lived for Christ only and thought it the highest glory that could 
be theirs, to suffer and to die for their Redeemer. Once more they 
were perfect Christians, Christians made strong and courageous and 
generous by the grace they received through the Holy Ghost in 
Confirmation. 

You must reflect that the Holy Ghost who strengthened the 
Apostles, who made brave the martyrs and virgins and confessors 
of the Church, is the same Holy Spirit who the day after to-morrow 
will give Himself with all His gifts to you. Think well of this, my 
dear children. 

Consider what a rich opportunity is before you to renew your 
souls, to cast out of your heart every affection that inclines you to 
prize the things of the world, to purify your thoughts and actions 
so that the Holy Spirit will perform in some degree the wonders 
operated by Him among the Apostles and disciples of Christ and 
among Christians in all ages even up to the present time. 

As you were told all that belongs to this Sacrament impresses 
you with the necessity of approaching it with piety and devotion. 
True piety and true devotion are nothing else than a sinless soul, 
a conscience free from all reproach, a heart and a will ready to 
answer to all the suggestions of the divine spirit. The signs tell us 
much, the words teach us more. 

There are some acts performed by the bishop which are not to be 
forgotten. Kneeling, you will receive the unction from the hands 
of the bishop who will sign your forehead with the sacred chrism. 
Notably on the forehead is this unction made, because henceforward 
you are to walk fearlessly and unashamed, declaring to the whole 
world that you have been made soldiers of Christ, and that you are 
going to rally around Him undeterred by fear or human respect. On 
the contrary, it is going to be your proudest pride to be known 
always and everywhere, by everybody, as belonging to the army of 
which Christ is the Commander. 

The spirit inspired by Confirmation is the soldier spirit and hence 
anything that savors of weakness or timidity or cowardice or trea- 
son is absolutely banished from the whole tenor of your lives. It 
is thought a distinction to enlist for the defence and the protection 
of one’s country. But is it not more signally honorable to enter 
the ranks to fight for the Church and for Christ? Not only is the 
honor a more distinguished one, but the soldier of Christ who is the 
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Christian made perfect by Confirmation enjoys advantages which 
no other soldier enjoys. Consider the leaders of battalions, what 
are they compared to the one who commands the warriors of the 
Cross? They all make mistakes. Christ makes none. They are 
never certain of victory. Christ is always sure. What a difference 
between the causes which are headed by Christ and by those who 
command in the contests of this earth! 

How insignificant the end in view in all the wars that mortals 
have been engaged in, alongside of the purpose of Christ? 

In one case there is question of a smaller or larger extent 
of territory here below; in the other of the vast and everlasting 
kingdom of heaven. In one case there is a struggle for what 
belongs to time and passes with time; in the other, for what is 
immortal. 

In one case you have souls, in the other the perishable things of 
the world. 

Christ, moreover, rewards every one engaged under Him, the 
whole field of battle, every phase of the struggle is clearly before 
Him. He sees every blow struck, every wound received, so that 
when the hour comes for summing up the results of the combat, He 
places on every faithful bosom the badge of honor and whispers 
into every ear words of approval and praise. He forgets no one 
because He sees every one and has been a witness of every detail. 
He forgets nothing because everything has been visible to His all 
seeing eye. Then, no matter how many wounds, no matter how 
many deaths, there is always victory with Christ. 

Is it so with the armies of the nations? It is really an insult to 
ask the question. The commanders know not everything that takes 
place on the fields where their soldiers are fighting. In spite of 
the best laid plans many a deed of valor is unremembered, and many 
a soldier lies in a nameless grave. This is not said with a desire 
of censuring, it is said simply because so it is, and it can not be 
helped because the greatest commanders in history are, taken at 
their best, men only and can do only what it is in the power of man 
to do. 

It is not necessary to push the comparison any further. Every 
one is able to do that for himself. After the unction with the chrism 
and the sign of the cross, the one confirmed receives a gentle slap 
on the cheek from the hand of the bishop to remind him, as says 
the Catechism, “that as a courageous champion he should be pre- 
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pared to brave with unconquered resolution, all adversities for the 
name of Christ.” In another instruction there will be given a brief 
explanation of the words used by the bishop. 

Enough has been said to make you at least begin to realize the 
grace of graces which is in store for you. Somebody’s soldier you 
must be. What chieftain then will you choose? What kind of a 
soldier do you wish to become? A brave and loyal one or a cow- 
ardly and faithless one? Ask the Holy Spirit to make you perfect 
Christians, that is, courageous champions of the Cross. 
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HINTS CONCERNING THE TREATMENT OF BIBLE 
HISTORY. 


BY DR. PAUL BERGMANN. 
(Translated from “Katechetische Blatter.’’) 


At the Munich Catechetical Congress, in September, 1905, I was 
allowed to dwell in a few words on the manner in which biblical 
history might be taught in our parish schools, with special view to 
the splendid psychological lessons that may be found in them. What 
I there merely sketched out, I propose to develop here more fully. 

The development of the psychological lessons in biblical narra- 
tives is not possible in classes where the plan demands a rapid survey 
of a complete story at each session, or where catechism and biblical 
history must be treated together within the space of one short 
hour. In Dresden we are obliged to give twenty-one complete 
biblical stories in the eighty hours devoted to this subject in the 
school year; which, allowing for the repetition of matter, leaves 
three hours for each story. In the upper grades there are but forty 
hours allotted to Bible history during the year, which gives but 
two hours for each story. In addition to this, two hours per week 
are allotted to regular catechetical instruction. This is not altogether 
an ideal arrangement, for precisely in the upper grades where 
spiritual maturity is greater, more time should be devoted to this 
subject. By reducing the pensum one can go more deeply into it, 
and thus make more permanent impressions upon the child mind, 
and that is, of course, the main thing. 

The main consideration in the treatment of Bible history should 
be the capacity of the child, not the amount of matter to be covered. 
Hence the teacher should be preoccupied with the question whether 
the child’s spiritual development is furthered by the instruction, not 
whether the child has sufficiently memorized the subject matter. 
Unfortunately this last principle still largely prevails in catechetical 
instruction. 

We should rather develop lessons from that which is stored up in 
the mind of the child and stimulate in him independent thought. 

This will arouse a lively interest, especially among the pupils of the 
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upper grades, and induce in them individual research. They will 
discover how by independent research their minds are developed, 
and how the acquired knowledge is assimilated, thus affording sat- 
isfaction and stimulation. The assistance of the teacher is, of course, 
assumed. It will be his duty to direct the pupils in their endeavors 
and he will correct false conclusions, in order to guard against 
grave error. This method corresponds to the nature of the child. 

If, however, the matter is forced authoritatively upon the child, 
then the memory, and not the mind, is exercised. The matter is 
received in the mind of the child, it is true, but there will be no such 
assimilation as in the case of individual thought and study. There 
are no strong influences on the mind and will, impressions are not 
converted into flesh and blood, and in the routine of life this super- 
ficial training will soon be lost. 

Bible history has erroneously been treated as simply an adjunct to 
the Catechism. During the last century some prominent instructors 
have endeavored to remedy this faulty relation, unfortunately, how- 
ever, with only partial success. The twentieth century, which starts 
out with viewing the soul of the child as the sole guide for all 
instruction, will perhaps be more successful in effecting a change. 
The fact that Bible history has, besides the subordinate, also an 
independent object had been totally lost sight of. This object is to 
show the children in the never ageing stories of the Bible a psycho- 
logical development in such a way, that the child may recognize the 
divine guidance of the souls of men, and with his own experience 
of the bounty of God’s love and providence, be powerfully and inces- 
santly urged to the love of God, and of man, and be strongly 
induced to the observance of God’s Commandments. 

It is a rare thing nowadays to find a commentary to biblical narra- 
tives which allots to Bible history an independent position, and gives 
it a corresponding treatment. From the conversion of Paul, for in- 
stance, such truths are inculcated as: the divinity of Christ, the 
mercy of Jesus, the efficacy of divine grace, co-operation with 
grace, whoever persecutes the Church persecutes Christ ; ete. 

In a school with many grades we can easily imagine how often, 
for instance, the divinity of Christ is demonstrated to the children 
when a text book of some hundred biblical stories from the New 
Testament gives occasion for it in almost every lesson. I know 
from pupils who have thus been instructed for eight years how this 
never changing repetition, of religious truths that have already been 
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sufficiently impressed upon mind and memory of the child, deadens 
the interest in the instructions, creates monotony, delays progress, 
and, on account of the lack of interest, neutralizes much of the in- 
structions, not to mention the loss of time and energy which the 
teacher expends on truths, regarding which the pupils have already 
the clearest conception. I consider it a great danger if, as a result 
of such proceeding, interest in the instructions concerning the 
divine person of Our Saviour is lost, or if the pupils become wearied 
and indifferent to such fundamental truths of our holy religion, as the 
divinity of Christ. [ am of course convinced that such cut and 
dried treatment does not intend such results, nevertheless, attention 
should be called to this danger. My long experience has taught me 
that renewed interest by the presentation of new subject-matter is a 
potent factor in catechetical instructions which can not be ignored 
without serious consequences to the pupils, especially to those more 
talented. 

The subject matter, then, should not be the governing principle 
in treating with children, but the capacity of the child. The child is 
anxious to study life. Development is sought after by the children 
because they themselves are subject to the laws of development and 
hence the development corresponds to their nature. 

Now it is precisely in the stories of the Bible that such life, rich 
with development, is found. From Adam to Paul, from youth to old 
age, from the splendor of Solomon to the poverty of Lazarus, there 
is no period, no age, no calling, no vice, and no virtue, which is not 
found depicted in the biblical narratives. And how they are de- 
picted! One event follows upon another, the action progresses full 
of vigor and interest, it reaches its climax and finds a dramatic con- 
clusion. Beginning from apparently insignificant sources, this inter- 
currence of circumstances, this progress onward to an unhappy 
or happy end, unwittingly draws the mind, understanding, and will 
of the child into its influence. What a beautiful, grateful task for 
the catechist to open the eyes and heart of the children to this 
pulsating life contained in the biblical narratives. 

Do our Bible histories give the children an insight into this life? 
They diligently point out all religious truths of the Catechism which 
can be supported by Bible history. This part of the work has been 
done, and done satisfactorily. 

Something else, however, is wanting. If the conversion of Paul, 
for example, is told to the children according to the method in 
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vogue, the teacher follows up his preliminary remarks with defini- 
tions and explanations; then comes the exposition for which the 
thinking child is most anxious. In the words of Bible history, Saul 
appears to us first of all as the furious and bloodthirsty persecutor of 
the Christians. He travels to Damascus with letters of authority. 
His conversion takes place before the gates of the city. The fierce 
persecutor becomes a zealous Apostle. What a tremendous change 
of mind, what far-reaching significance! Does it happen suddenly, 
in a few moments? Is there no previous preparation noticeable? 
Did divine grace work suddenly with Saul? Such and similar 
questions come to the mind of the thinking child of the upper grades. 

There is another point of view. Later on, when they have en- 
tered upon life, when they begin to gather experiences, when they 
pass through individual spiritual conflicts, even as regards their 
faith, when they begin to notice the workings of the soul, when they 
see how gradually changes of mind take place, even from unbelief 
to belief, the children will find in these experiences nothing sudden, 
nothing capricious, nothing violent, but a beginning, mostly small! 
and insignificant, then progress, a climax and finally a solution. 

They may recall to mind how, in their instructions, the conversion 
of Saul was represented to them as something sudden. Their child- 
hood faith comes in conflict with their personal experience, which will 
lead to other conclusions. Why was not this mentioned in their 
religious instructions? Perhaps scoffers have already urged to them 
that much was unpractical, impossible, in their catechetical instruc- 
tions; that life will teach them otherwise. As a result the scofter 
often triumphs over the teacher. The faith acquired in childhood 
begins to wane, to die out. Are not such experiences common 
among youth, especially among the more gifted ones? 

It should have been the duty of the teacher to trace the conver- 
sion of Paul to possible sources. It is probable, for instance, that 
Saul did not remain unmoved by the fact that his distinguished 
teacher, Gamaliel, advised the Sanhedrim to “refrain from these 
men, and let them alone; for if their work be of men, it will come 
to naught: but if it be of God, you can not overthrow it” (Acts v, 
38, 39). Furthermore Saul was probably impressed when the 
countenance of Stephen shone like that of an angel, so that all were 
forced to look at him (Acts vi, 15), again when he cried: “Behold 
I see the heavens opened, and the Son of Man standing on the 
right hand of God” (Acts vii, 55), and when he cried with a 
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loud voice: “Lord, lay not this sin to their charge” (Acts vii, 59), 
finally the petition, “Lord Jesus, receive my spirit” (Acts vii, 58). 
These were thrilling, profoundly earnest experiences which could 
not but influence the thinking soul of the gifted Saul, the pupil of 
Gamaliel. The effect of these experiences did not, of course, manifest 
itself at once, but gradually, slowly. This is psychologically correct 
and an intelligent commentary. 

In our instructions to children these things are not usually 
brought out in connection with the conversion of Saul. The working 
of this gigantic intellect before and during his conversion is not 
represented to them; on the contrary, they are directed to consider 
the conversion as an example of man’s co-operation with grace, 
whatever that may mean to them. In other words they are forced to 
draw conclusions to truths whose meaning and illustration are im- 
portant and of which the catechetical instruction can not be deprived, 
but whose treatment should be postponed until the whole series of 
evolutions in the conversion of Saul has been completed. 

In the conversion of Saul, certainly the most important in 
Church history, the pupils desire an insight into the spiritual experi- 
ences of this man and into the mysterious endowment and gentle 
working of divine grace. The principal aim of biblical instruction 
must be to bring the child to a knowledge of the love of God. For 
the love of God is the main object of Bible history instruction. 
This object will be obtained by an interesting development which 
the child will follow with pleasure because it corresponds to its own 
conception of life, and which in its logical consequence captivates 
the mind, heart, and will of the child, and which is, therefore, of 
educational value for the future spiritual life. Catechetical expo- 
sition is certainly required, but it can not be overlooked that instruc- 
tion should in first place be psychological. 

The secular schools have within the last thirty years experienced 
a great revolution from the standpoint of method. They have ad- 
vanced along psychological laws. The principle that biblical instruc- 
tion has no other end than to support the Catechism has up to the 
present prevented us from allowing the psychological method of 
treatment to govern the teaching of biblical history, at the same 
time, if there is any branch in the primary grade that can profit by 
this method, it is Bible history. The reason is because no other 
branch offers materials which are so suited to just such a method. 
No fiction, no profane history, not even the best of our classical 
dramas surpass the biblical stories in psychological structure. 














PASTORAL PART. 





ANALECTA. 


NEW DECREES AND DECISIONS OF THE HOLY FATHER 
AND THE ROMAN CONCREGATIONS. 








I. From the Congregation of the Council. 
1. Excardination of Church Students while Laymen. 

On July 20, 1898, Leo XIII approved the decree A primis, 
which laid down the following rules concerning change of 
| diocese: 

I. Excardination is not permitted except for just cause, 
and does not produce its effect unless accompanied by 
incardination into another diocese. 

II. The incardination must be effected by the bishop, not 
orally, but in writing ; absolutely and in perpetuum, without 
express or tacit restrictions; so that the cleric will belong 
to the new diocese; and he shall take an oath to that effect, 
as laid down in the Constitution Speculatores. 

III. Before this takes place there must be documentary 
evidence that the cleric has been set free for good by his 
former bishop, and also proper testimonials from the same 
bishop concerning the birth, morals, studies, etc., of the 
cleric. 

IV. With these precautions, he may be ordained. But 
the adopting bishop is reminded of the provisions of the 
Council of Trent (De Ref. Sess. 23) to ordain no person 
without caution, or unless he be useful for the service of 
the Church. 

V. Special caution is to be used in adopting and or- 
daining clerics of foreign country and speech. The bishop 
must never receive such until he has obtained secret and 
favorable information from their home bishops. 

VI. Finally, with regard to laymen, as also to clerics 
who can not or will not make use of excardination, keep to 
the dispositions of the Constitution Speculatores, which 
remain in force notwithstanding the present decree. 

It is in connection with candidates who pass from one 
diocese to another while still laymen that difficulties have 
arisen. The custom has been for such students to procure 
an exeat from their home bishops, and thus become subjects 
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of other prelates without any other title, such as domicilium 
or familiaritas, as required in Speculatores. 

To settle the difficulties, the Congregation has decreed 
that a lay candidate who has received his exeat from his 
home bishop may be adopted and ordained by another 
bishop, under the following safeguards: 1. The dismissal 
by the home bishop must be for a just cause, in writing, 
and for a fixed diocese. 2. Adoption must be made under 
the provisions II, III, IV, and V, given above; and also of 
the Decree Vetuit of December 22, 1905, with regard to 
students dismissed from seminaries. 3. The oath required 
by the Constitution Specuiatores must be taken before ton- 
sure, and since the obligation of remaining in another dio- 
cese and working in it in perpetuuwm can not safely be un- 
dertaken by one who is still young, the bishop should not 
admit such a candidate to tonsure until he is “major 
aetate.”” (November 24, 1906.) 

II. Holy Communion to the Sick. 

A settlement has finally been given by the Holy Father to 
the question of giving Holy Communion to those who 
suffer from a chronic illness, and who can not keep the 
fast required for Communion. “Those who have lain ill 
for a month without certain hope of speedy recovery, with 
the advice of their confessor, may receive once or twice a 
week (if in houses where the Blessed Sacrament is kept 
or Mass is said), and once or twice a month for other 
persons, even though they have taken something per modum 
potus.” (December 7, 1906). 

III. From the Congregation of Rites. 
1. Various Dubia. 

(a) Can a man with tonsure touch the sacred vessels 
and linens without special indult? Affirmative. (b) Should 
all who wear the cassock, whether tonsured or not, put on 
a surplice when serving Mass? Affirmative, unless they 
have special regulations as religious. (c) May a deacon by 
virtue of his office carry the Blessed Sacrament from one 
altar to another, even though priests are at hand? Affirm- 
ative. (d) Ina solemn Mass coram SS. Sacramento should 
the celebrant genuflect after the Oramus te and the Veni 
Sanctificator before withdrawing to the Gospel side to put 
in the incense? Negative. (e) In the same Mass, should 
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the subdeacon, after receiving the paten, genuflect a second 
time when he reaches his place at the foot of the altar? 
Negative. (f) It has been decreed that the Mass for or- 
dinations in Ember Days shall be of the feria; in this Mass 
should commemoration be made of a simple or simplified 
feast occurring? Affirmative, on the vigil of Pentecost; 
Negative in others, unless the office has been of the feria, 
in which case the commemorations are not to be left out. 
(g) In Benediction of the Blessed Sacrament, can any 
prayer be sung other than the prayer assigned. Affirmative, 
before the Tantuim Ergo, when other prayers are to be 
said? Negative in the opposite case, and also for the Feast 
and Octave of Corpus Christi. (November 23, 1906.) 
2. Rubrics for Mass and Communion. 

(a) The minister serving Mass at an altar where the 
Blessed Sacrament is not kept, should genuflect on one 
knee when he approaches the altar and whenever he passes 
the middle of the altar. (b) He kisses the cruets whenever 
he gives them tc the celebrant or receives them, but does not 
kiss the celebrant’s hand. (c) Kisses are to be omitted in 
Masses of Requiem and on Good Friday. (d) Giving 
Communion to a sick person, whether as Viaticum or not, 
the priest says “Misereatur tut.” But if the Communion is 
given during Mass, he uses the form “Misereatur vestri.” 
(November 16, 1906.) 


IV. From the Congregation of Indulgences. 


Faculties for Granting “Crozier” Indulgences. 

The Holy Father has recently given special faculties to 
the Congregation of Indulgences by which it can grant 
the power of communicating to beads the indulgences of the 
Crozier Fathers (500 days to each bead) to any priest; 
the power to be exercised with the consent of bishop of 
the diocese in which the priest is called on to use it. Mgr. 
Felix Cadéne, editor of the Analecta Ecclestastica, applied 
successfully for the faculties. A copy of his application is 
presented as a model for others who may wish to apply: 
“Beatissime Pater: Sac. Felix Cadéne, Prael. Dom. S. V. 
in hac Alma Urbe, ad pedes Sanctitatis Vestrae provolu- 
tus, humillime petit facultatem benedicendi Coronas a SSmo 
Rosario B. M. V., eisque applicandi Indulgentias, quae a 
Patribus Crucigeris vulgo nuncupantur.” 

















CASUS CONSCIENTIAE. 
A Cteric IN MINor Orpers Acts AS SUBDEACON. 


John is a seminarian in minor orders. His home is in a country 
parish where there are two priests. The pastor asks John to act 
as subdeacon at the solemn Mass on Christmas Day. If John does 
not act, it will be impossible to have a solemn Mass. It is desirable 
that John should act. Is there any canonical prohibition, forbidding 
John, in these circumstances, to act as subdeacon? And if he acts 
as such, does he become irregular? 

Answer. The general law of the Church forbids a cleric, under 
pain of incurring irregularity, to exercise solemnly, a sacred order 
that he has not received. The law reads thus: “Clericus qui scienter 
et sollemniter exercet ordinem sacrum, quem non habet, fit irregu- 
laris.” In the first place it must be observed that the canon is 
directed against clerics, i. e., one must be at least a tonsured clerk, 
to fall under the canon. Therefore a layman, who, pretending to be 
a priest, should say Mass, or hear Confessions, would not incur 
any irregularity by such acts, although he would sin very grievously. 
Neither would a layman, even though he were a seminarian and 
wore the clerical garb, become irregular by acting as deacon or 
subdeacon at a solemn Mass. One must be at least tonsured to be 
affected by this canon. The next thing to be observed is that irreg- 
ularity is incurred only when a cleric exercises a sacred order, which 
he has not received. Since the discipline of the Church to-day 
allows laymen to exercise solemnly the minor orders, clerics do not 
become irregular for exercising them. The irregularity begins with 
the solemn exercise of the subdeaconate by a minor cleric. The 
other terms of the canon that require an explanation are: 

1. Sctenter, i. e., the cleric must know that he has not the 
sacred order, which he is now exercising, and moreover he must 
be aware of the irregularity. If he be ignorant of the irregularity, 
he does not sin grievously, and therefore does not incur the censure. 

2. Sollemniter. When do canonists consider a cleric to have sol- 
emnly exercised a sacred order? If the act which the cleric exer- 
cises, is never exercised, except by those who have received the 
order, then it is always done sollemniter. For instance, since Ex- 
treme Unction is never administered except by an ordained priest, 
a cleric not in priest’s orders, who would attempt to anoint the 
dying, would necessarily act solemnly and become irregular. In 
like manner also a priest, who would administer Confirmation, would 
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of necessity, be acting solemnly, and would become irregular. But 
if the order which the cleric exercises, is sometimes exercised by 
others than those who have received it, v. g. one in minor orders 
may sometimes act as subdeacon at a solemn Mass, then a cleric is 
said to exercise solemnly a sacred order, which he has not received 
if he exercises the act exactly like those do who have received the 
order and if he wears the distinctive ornament of the sacred order. 
Thus the distinctive ornament of a subdeacon is the maniple, and of 
the deacon the stole. Ifa clerk in minor orders acts as subdeacon 
at a solemn Mass and wears the maniple, he becomes irregular. If 
he omits the maniple, he does not incur any irregularity. Neither 
does a subdeacon become irregular for acting as a deacon at a 
solemn Mass, if he omits the stole, because the wearing of the stole 
renders the act a solemn exercise of the order and brings it under 
the canon. 

On March 10, 1906, the Congregation of Rites issued a decree 
which was confirmed by the Holy Father, and which covers the 
points at issue here. The decree says: 

“Clericus ad munus subdiaconi obeundum in Missa solemni, nun- 
quam deputetur, nisi adsit rationabilis causa et in minoribus ordi- 
nibus sit constitutus, aut saltem sacra tonsura initiatus.” 

The decree forbids laymen to act as subdeacons in a solemn Mass. 
The wording is “num-quam deputetur.” That a man who is not in 
subdeacon’s orders, may act as a subdeacon at a solemn Mass, two 
conditions are required: 

1. That the man be at least tonsured. 

2. That there be real need for him to act. 

Here it might be inquired whether it be the purpose of the 
decree to forbid even seminarians, who are not tonsured, to act as 
subdeacons in a case of necessity. We hardly think it is. The 
decree seems to be intended primarily for those countries where 
every person who begins to study for the priesthood is immediately 
tonsured, even though he be but a young boy. In those countries, 
generally speaking, there are no seminarians who are not tonsured. 
The custom exists in some countries of Europe on solemn feasts, of 
having a layman, not a seminarian, but a man who has no notion of 
ever being a priest, act as subdeacon. Even a married man, v. g. 
the sexton of the church or the sacristan is at times permitted 
to take the place of the subdeacon. If there were a seminarian in 
the parish, he of course would be tonsured and very likely in minor 
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orders and in a few years a subdeacon. His acting as subdeacon 
would not scandalize the faithful, whereas the participation of the 
layman in the sacred function does scandalize the faithful. In 
countries like the United States, young men, studying for the 
priesthood, live in the seminary and wear the cassock, although they 
may not be tonsured. They hold the same station among the 
laity as tonsured clerks do in other countries. They are looked 
upon as clerics and the same conduct is required of them as is 
required of tonsured clerks elsewhere. In a country like Germany, 
where many men follow the courses of theology at the university and 
intend to be priests, but who have never lived in a seminary, nor 
dressed as clerics, it is unbecoming to allow them to act as sub- 
deacons, and we understand that the decree forbids such action. 
The decree includes also those young men who, in a country like 
France or Canada, enter the great seminary to test their vocation, 
but who do not adopt any clerical dress, nor in any way consider 
themselves as clerics. It is evident that these should not appear at 
the altar in sacred vestments to take part in a solemn Mass. 

In case a cleric not in sacred orders acts as subdeacon at a 
solemn Mass, the decree of the Congregation of Rites just men- 
tioned makes a few observations for his guidance. He is to vest 
exactly like the subdeacon, omitting only the maniple. He is to 
perform all the ceremonies, as if he were a subdeacon, except the 
following : 

1. He must not pour the water into the chalice at the offertory, 
but must let the deacon do so. 

2. He must not touch the chalice infra actionem, nor cover it 
with the pall, nor uncover it. 

3. After the communion, he must not purify the chalice, the cele- 
brant must purify it; after which he (the subdeacon) covers it with 
the veil and burse and carries it to the side table. 





